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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 
LORD THURLOW’S POEMS. 
Select Poems of Edward Hovel.Thurlow, Lord 
Thurlow. Chiswick: printed by C. Whit- 

, tingham, 1821. 12mo. pp. 92. 

Poems on Several Occasions, By Edward 
‘Hevel Thurlow, Lord Thurlow. The 
“second edition: several poems being 

added. London, W. Booth, 1822. 12mo. 
pp. 105. 
Angelica ; or the Rape of Proteus: a poem. 
em. pp. 57. 

Arcita and Palumon: after the excellent poet 
Geoffrey Chaucer. idem, 8vo. pp. 113. 
Some great natural philosopher has de- 
clared that there are no two things precisely 
alike in all the world ; and the vulgar mass, 
by the common comparison of being “ as 
like as: two peas,” have evidently adopted 
the same opinion,—for let our readers exa- 
mine any two peas with a microscope, or 
even with the naked eye, and they will soon 
see how essentially different they are, though 
thus used to express the utmost exactitude 
of similarity.* Another eminent philoso- 
pher has. demonstrated. the strangeness of 
the chain. of connexion by which the ideas 
‘of men are linked, and shown that some- 
umes the slightest bearings of resemblance, 
and sometimes the-greatest ‘of contrasts, 
produce the same effect in recalling or asso- 
clating images in the mind. By which of 
these processes we were influenced we have 
not logic enough to tell; but. the fact is, 
that on sitting down to our present review, 
we first thought of the two peas, and then of 
two Lords! Here, said we, are two British 
harons, two peers of parliament, two who 
have reached the dignity by a nepotal course, 
two young men, two Benedicts, two tra- 
vellers, above all two poets—in short, two 

how like, and yet how different! 

ere are four publications by Lord Thur- 
low, which, within the: space of twelve 
months, have accumulated on our table (be- 
sides the lord knows, and so does Mr. Booth, 
how many others which we may not have 
Seen,) and we have not had the grace to pay 
our critical respects to his lordship ; while, 
on the other hand, there is Lord Byron, the 
moment he is announced he is fastened on, 
and the moment he is published he is 
pirated. His stories are wormed out of 
Canterbury Tales + (not as Lord Thurlow’s 
are, “afier the excellent poet Geoflrey 
cer,”) his productions are abused and 
quoted, and he is as notorious a nine days’ 
wonder as a Royal journey or a shocking 
inhi caper on Passn he mete 
a * Peason” he sai . 5 
‘There are different sorts of Paes,” iffering 





accident, even though the performance 
should prove so indifferent that, as Spenser’s 
Shepherd’s Kalendar has it, 
The vaunting. Poet’s found not worth a pease, 
To put in preace among the learned troupe.* 
This unequal usage of the two peas, we beg 
pardon, the two Lords, is quite unaccount- 
able.. There is much poetry. and much 
affectation in Thurlow as in Byron; if not 
so immoral, the former is sometimes as 
prurient as the other, and though not a 
contemner of Christianity, he makes very 
free with heathen divinities, He occasion- 
ally writes nonsense too, as we shall show 
by and by; so that upon the whole it seems 
to us that gross injustice is done to both 
bards,—to the one in too little notice, to the 
other in too thuch,—to the one in an insuf- 
ficient measure of regard, to the other in a 
superabundant measure of censure. Be it 
ours, as far as our means go, to remove this 
complaint, and 
e -.°- # © = = CER 
All that good time will give us. 
The first two volumes in our title are 
nearly similar: the latter having merely 
Virgil’s Ghost, an Epigram from Sanna- 
zarlus, two Odes from Horace, and a Son 
from Anacredén in addition ; and as we sha 
not revert to it-again, we take this oppor- 
tunity of quoting what Virgil’s Ghost pre- 
scribed to Lord Thurlow, as the “ best me- 
dicine for sorrow”! Ghost loquitur— 
“ Great is the task, O son, and various minds 
With various solace lull the poignant woe ; 
Some in wild passion steep the troubled breast, 
And some with sweet Nepenthe lull the mind, 
And some ‘with herbs of mere forgetfulness ; 
But open wide the porches of thine ear ; 
Believe it, .on the sanction of my soul, 
That, worn with study, sought Proserpine’s shore : 
A Pot of Porter, O my gracious son, 
Shall best resolve thy question, if ’tis drawn 
From a sweet tap, where the resort is much.’’ 
He said ; and vanish’d, like the dews of Night. 
There is ineffable humour in this. Old 
Maro pledging his soul for the elixir of old 
Meux, where there is a 
cellent as well as original; though we are 
rather puzzled about the line bidding his 
Lordship “ open wide the porches of his 
ear,” since even, if his ear had more 
porches than one, it would surely on such 
an occasion have been more appropriate 
to the “ sweet tap” to bid hitn “ open wide 
the porches of his mouth.” But Lord Thur- 
low knows best: and we would not find 
fault with a poem in which so fine an ex- 
pression as “ the kindling edge of morn- 
ing” is used. 
e ‘* Select Poems” are a strange mix- 
ture. We can hardly tell how to charac- 


* Vide Archdeacon Nares’ admirable Glossary, 





uick draft, is’ ex- 


terize them. Laughing outright at what 
seems to us to be genuinely ridiculous, we 
are often startled, not merely with delight- 
ful epithets, but with delightful images and 
thoughts. We would say, therefore, that 
Lord Thurlow’s genius is really poetical, 
as being deeply imbued with the beauties of 
our elder bards; but so ill regulated, so 
defective in taste and judgment, and so 
prone to eccentricities, as to repulse the 
reader with a feeling bordering on con- 
tempt, who might otherwise find much to 
approve of and admire. This sentiment we 
shall endeavour to illustrate by very miscel- 
laneous quotations. The first song in the 
book, “ ‘To May,” is a fair example: 


May, queen of blossoms, 

And fulfilling flowers, 
With what pretty music 

Shall we charm the hours ? 
‘Wilt thou have pipe and reed, 
Blown in the open mead ? 
Or to the lute give heed 

In the green bowers ? 


Thou hast no need of us, 
Or pipe or wire, 
That hast the golden bee 
Ripen’d with fire ; 
And many thousand more 
Songsters, that thee adore, 
Filling earth’s grassy floor 
With new desire. 
Thou-hast thy mighty herds, 
Tame, and free livers ; 
Doubt not, thy music too 
In the deep rivers ; 
And the whole plumy flight, 
Warbling the day and night— 
Up at the gates of light, 
See, the lark quivers! 


‘When with the jacinth 
Coy fountains are tressed ; 
And for the mournful bird 
Green woods are dressed, 
That did for Tereus pine ; 
Then shall our songs be thine, 
To whom our hearts incline : 
May, be thou blessed ! 








Yery notably in m res ” 
+ Vide last Literary Gazette. 


passim, 


How very pretty is this! a few immaterial, 
almost literal alterations, would render it 
beautiful. The ‘‘ Sun-flower” is another 
piece of nearly the same order: 


Behold, my dear, this lofty flow’r, 
That now the golden Sun receives ; 
No other deity has pow’r, 
But only Phoebus, on her leaves ; 
As he in radiant glory burns, 
From east to west her visage turns, 
The dial tells no tale more true, 
’ Than she his journal on her leaves, 
‘When morn first gives him to her view, 
Or night, that her of him bereaves, 
A dismal interregnum, bids 
Her weeping eyes to close their lids, 
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Forsaken of his light, she pines 

The celd, the dreary night away, 
Till in the east the crimson signs 

Betoken the great God of day; 
Then; lifting up her drooping face, 
She sheds around a golden grace. 
O Nature, in all parts divine! 

‘What moral sweets her leaves disclose ! 
Then in my verse.her truth shall shine, 

And be immortal, as the rose, 
Anacreon’s plant: arise, thou flow’r, 
That hast fidelity thy dow’r ! 

ae penny amg « arr 

"d my breast with golden light ; 

hind ciocled ane fh arent. cpa, -_ 


To be a re in his sight : 
give the crown to thee, 

‘Whose impress is fidelity. _ 

As fit accompaniments. to these, we select 
two from many sonnets : ; 
The Summer, the diyinest Summer burns, 
ng ny see nies with azure.and with gold, 

e mav nightingale, by turns, 

Amid the woods a soft pubs, es hold : 
The flow’ring woods, with glory and delight, 

Their tender leaves unto the air have spread, 
The watiton air arid theit alleys bright 

Doth softly fly, and a light fragrance shed : 
The Nymphs within the silver fountains play, 

The Angels on the golden banks reclifie, 
Wherein great-Flora, in her bright array, 

Hath sprinkled her ambrosial sweets divine : 
Or, else, I gaze-upon that beauteous face, 
O Amoret and think these sweets have place. 


_THE 


Now Summer has one foot from out the world, 

Her golden ntaritlé floating in the ait; 

And her love-darting ¢yes are backward hurl’d, 

To bid adieu td this Cteation fair: 

A ry Zaphrte b circles her before, 
tus, her jelly harbinger 
Already is ri ¢3 Hedven’s door, , 

Whereat the Muses are expecting her’; 
And the three Graces, in their héav'iily ring, 

Are dancipg with delicious ; 

And Hebe doth her flowery chalice 

To sprinkle nectar on their; ect 
Jove laughs, to see his angel, Summer, come, 
Warbling his praise, to her immortal home. 

It is obvious that the quaint phraseology, 
(the whereins, whereats, &c.)is calculated to 
abate the relish with which these sweet compo- 
sitions would be read if less oddly expressed ; 
but still the graces of thonght and imagery 
which they display cannot be so obscured a$ 
to escape notice. But it must be confessed 
that they ate favourable samples : the noble 
writer is not always so temperate in his ab- 
stinence ‘from peculiarities destructive to 
poetry. A song addressed to the Rose, for 
instance, follows the ‘first of the above son- 
nets, and most incom: 

What need to paint the state 
y a ny Morn ? 
r the ripe. relate, 
Which is in Ocean born > 
These all confess are great ; 
And yet all tongues adorn : 
Pure love cannot abate, 
‘Nor duty be forborne. 


bring, 


This has mo meaning whatever, and yet is | 


succeeded b 
is in our es 


_ Thou flower 


a a which, though singlet, 


of heav’aly seed ! 
i ! 


AND 
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That married art, indeed, 
And vow’d to Summer bright; 
And didst of Spring proceed; —- 
What tongue can paint thee right ? 
The rest of the song is almost childish, and 
brings us to another, on the River Avon, alto- 
gether an unfortunate flow, though we can 
only allow margin for a few of its ripples. 
The Niné Muses haunt thee, and sing on thy shore, 
And ever shall haunt thee, till Time be no more : 
The Graces will never away from thy marge ; 
Forsaking Olynipus, they dance here at large, 
: t Avon. 
The Nymphs of the Forest stray down to thy brink, 
And the oe imm’d Fountain-Maids, of thy Poet to 
think : 
Nay; Ocean’s fair daughters will wander to thee, 
The birth-place arid tomb of thy Shakspeare tosee, 


Nay, Proteus, forsaking his dolphin-tail’d herd, 
Not seldom under thy water is heard: 
The cattle, by whom thy blithe meadows are shorn, 
Start away in amaze at that sea-toned horn. 
Then smooth be thy waters, thy willows be green, 
For Shakspeare here slumbers, the king of our Scene. 

If the last word be a pun upon the river of 
Paris, it is but of a piece with the Graces 
dancing at large, and the brimm’d Maids, (of 
whom quere?) and Proteus below the piles of 
the coal-wharf at Stratford blowing his horn 
till he frightens the poor horned cattle from 
the ania where bers are ruminating (a 
fit mood for being startled in) and shéaring 
the grass. The whole River, indeed, is an 
inundation of classical bad taste. Bit worse 
remains behind: the following, though called 
“a song,” we unhesitatingly pronounce to 
be greater nonsense than a song of sixpence, 
a pocket full of rye: 

lilies in the silver air, 
Are they inflam’d with lave ? 
In beauteous-marriage do they pair, 


The fountains, that Aurora streaks, 
Do they in passion flow ? 


The marbles, in whose polish’d face, 

Gon thane be epeeh's by guttee 
an these be touch’d : 
Ath dhetta? 

Yes: love in these has fairest place, 
As Nature's eye discerns, 

The lilies, then, with pleasure die, 
The fountains waste away, 

The marbles view the Summer sky, 
And blame the day : 

¥et you from me, O Daphne, fly, 
And throw delight away. . 

Delight, which e’en the Angels find, 
To be belov'd again! 

And can that soft angelic mind 
Let pity plead in, vain ? 

In in foro, in nature kind, 

‘ou but affect disdain ! 

Amid’ the lilies we- will lie, 
Or by the fountains’ side, 

Or near the beauteous marbles sigh, 

jena ne Sy a ; 
pon bosom let me die, 
And V'm to Go 





The i it of the n fe athos ™ herdh 2 
no! sin 
hs no doubt cons 


picuods ; bit who, except 
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himself, would have seduced his D with 
such out-o’-the-way a ents. are 
really, to coim a word, uncritiviseable. We 
know nothing of lilies of the air,* and con- 
sequently it may be that such flowers do 
marry when they meet, and enjoy soft rap- 
tures, as stated in ver. 1. But for i 
passion of fountains,ver. 2.we utterly discredit 
it, even in the hot-baths at Buxton ; and we 
are convinced that the murmurs alluded to 
must have proceeded from rheumatic bathers, 
And again, ver. 3, the loves of the marbles 
is a mere fable. They are too polished to 
love, as well as too hard; and their only 
turns” of burning is as chimney-pieces, 
The conclasion is true to the strain. To invite 
the poor maid to lie among the lilies (of the 
air, which are inflamed,) or by the fountains 
(which flow in passion,) and sigh beside the 
‘*¢ burning marbles,” merely that the lover 
may die upon her bosom, is verily no great 
catch in a love song. 

We shall now illustrate our theme by copy- 
ing three successive pieces, written during 
an evening’s travel near Hastings, and of 
which we need say nothing bat that they 
evince a rich imagination; though some of 
the adjectives are more strange than ap- 

icable : 


crimson. Moon, uprising from the Sea, 

With large delight, foretells the harvest near : 
Ye shepherds, now prepare your melody, 

To greet the soft appearance of her sphere ! 
And, like a page, enamour'd of her train, 

The Star of Ev’ning glimmers in the West : 
Then raise, ye shepherds, your observant strain, 

That so of the Great Shepherd here ate blest { 
Our fields are full with the time-ripen’d grain, 

Our vineyards with the purple clusters swell: 
Her golden splendour glimmiers on the main, 

And vales and mountains her bright glory tell : 
Then sing, ye shepherds! for the’ time is come, 
When we must bring th’ enriched harvest home. 


O Meon, that shinest on this heathy wild, 
. And light’st the hill of Hastings with thy ray, 
How am I with | sad delight beguil’d, 
How hold with fond imagination play ! 
By thy broad taper I call up the time, 
When Harold on the bleeding verdure lay, 
Though great in glory, overstain’d with crime, 
And fallen by his fate from kingly sway ! 
On bleeding knights, and on war-broken arms, 
Torn banners, and the dying steeds you shone ; 
When this fair England, and her peerless charms, 
And all, but honour, to the foe were gone ! 
Here died the king; whom his brave subjects chose, 
But, dying, lay amid’ his Norman foes‘ 


The shepherds on pale Dian fondly gate, 
The huntsman with delight her glory sees, 

The tented warrior now observes her rays, 
And the lone fisher on the silent seas : 

The pale astronomer, from out his tow’r, 
With watchful eyes her perfect sphere surveys, 

And the fine poet wastes the midnight bour, 
Enamour'd of the glory of her ways: 

But, most of all, (and let compassion weep!) 
Gainer” 

Forsaken of all sleep, 
and fore worl of idle buins ! 

py cme ry esches — 

O changeful Dian, oversway’d by thee! 

With these examples we lay aside the 


® We have looked in vain for them in Loudon’s 
Enoyclopedia 
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« Select Poems,” and care not to remark on 
the affectation of calling sovereign sovran, 
t portracture, &c.; nor on the flattery 
of individuals, to whom certain of the verses 
are addressed. We shall only add, that how- 
ever the noble author may admire the poetry 
of former times, such rhymes as regular— 
circular, are not now allowable. 
We shall discuss the Shakesperian and 
Chaucerian Poems next week. 





Blaguiere’s Historical Review of the 
Revolution in Spain. 


Ws briefly noticed this publication last week, 
and should have been happy if we could ho- 
nestly have spoken in its entire praise: for 
Mi. Blaquiere, as his former works witness, 
is not only a person of great industry but of 
considerable talent, and was every way com- 

nt to illustrate the portion of history 
upon which he has here employed his pen. 
Probably, however, he has written too near 
the time; certainly he has written from a 
too intimate intercourse with some of the 
actors in the affairs which he records. We 
regret sincerely that the character of a par- 
tisan should appear so prominently through- 
out, as materially to impair the authority of 
his statements; for we are well convinced 
that the desire of truth is strorg in his bo- 
‘som, though perverted by absurd theories 
and millennial dreams, which may serve as 
cloaks for ambition and villany, and as false 
lights to ignorance and folly—may disturb 
mankind, but never recompose them in 
peace—may fill the world with blood, but 
never with happiness. 

From a volume, of the general tenour of 
which it is impossible that we can approve, 
we shall not deem it necessary to be so libe- 
tal in our extracts as the worthy author is in 
his principles and hypotheses. We shall 
merely give a short account of it, and trust 
to the story of the massacre at Madrid; 
from another writer (See quotation from 
Doblado’s Letters, in a subsequent page,) as 
the best commentary that can be adduced 
upon the eulogies with which Mr. Blaquiere 
covers these bloodhoands. 

In the prefatorial exordinm to his long 
history of the Revolution, onr: author thus 
exalts his subject :— 

“ With respect to passing events in Spain, 
they are, probably, more full of interest to 
Europe now, than at any former period : it is 
impossible any longer to misconceive the 
real nature of the struggle, or to deny that 
the people who were slaves, little more than 
tWo years ago, are now the advanced guard 
of civilization.” - - - - 

_ Now this we take to be sad stoff; if we 
rightly comprehend the sort of cant phraseo- 
logy ht to the class of writers with 
whom Mr. B. has unfortunately ranged him- 
self, and are to understand by ** the ad- 
vanced guard of civilization,” that the Spa- 
niards are “ now” the most civilized people 
in the world, or the most advanced in know- 
ledge and refinement. Surely so ridiculous 
an arded by poo not to have been gravely 

an historian respecting a popu- 

pg torn by domestic factions, Cabrel ed 

civil war, the majority grossly ignorant, 

bs of them abominabiy supersti- 

» Some adhering servilely to a weak 

j ocean ig blindly to the worst in- 
ora religion, some aspirin, 

to reaet the phil of pene: sie 


Fratee and deluge their country with human 








gore, and all convulsed together in the pro- 
found of selfishness and anarchy. Such is the 
“advanced guard of civilization” which Mr'B. 
himself pictures to us; for he is consistent 
in the mass, though he differs in the parti- 
culars, at the beginning (for instance) laud- 
ing to the echo the Constitutionalists of 
1812, 1820, and in the end pointing out their 
utter misgovernment and want of patriotism. 

Our author sets ont with his Journey to 
the capital, and describes the return of Fer- 
dinand and political citcumstances connected 
with that event. He then reverts to the year 
1812, and brings up his narrative with toler- 
able regularity, discusses King Joseph’s 
short reign, and afterwards relates the affairs 
of Porlier’s insurrection, Lacy’s conspiracy, 
changes of Ministries, revolt of the army at 
Cadiz, &c. &c. in eleven letters, occupyin 
about one-half of the volume. Religion po | 
its concerns are the next copious topies taken 
up, and we read many old tales about the 
horrors of the Inqnisition, unquestionably 
one of the most execrable tribunals that ever 
existed: but we are at a loss to conceive the 
propriety or justice of mustering all its ex- 
ploded doctrines and practices in the array 
of its condemnation. Let it be fairly tried 
according to its existing state; we dare say 
there will be enough to cause it to be doomed 
to universal abhorrence. 

In treating these points, Mr. B. ‘has very 
diligently availed himself of Spanish writers 
of whose tenets he approved. He has thus 
made us acquainted with several modern po- 
litical authors, of whose pamphlets* and 
opinions we previously knew very little; 
though on subjects of’ general literature he 
is not so communicative. We wish a person 
so able for the task had gone further into.a 
theme fur more agreeable to our tastes than 
the squabbles of the factious of any nation, 
or even the dogmas of Mr. Jeremy Bentham, 
whom Mr. B. and most of the writers quoted 
by him, idolize as the greatest giant in poli- 
tics that ever illuminated the world. But our 
readers, we doubt not, think, by this time, 
that we have gone as far as our customary 
plan prescribes into general and prefatory 
matter; and that we should now offer them 
such illustrations of the book as our judgment 
selects. Agreed: 

Mr. B. estimates the population of Madrid 
at 180,000 souls, or about one-tenth less than 
the census previous to the late wars. It may 
be presumed that the cities next in extent, 
Barcelona, Cadiz, and Valencia, have suf- 
fered still more in proportion, Of the metro- 
polis, he goes on to say, 

“ It is scarcely necessary to say, that yon 
may here look in vain for the degree of 
luxury and refinement which is seen in Paris 
and London ; it is but fair to add, that you 
would be equally disappointed in seeking for 
the misery and vice of those cities. It is 
true, the contrast of luxury and poverty, 
ing and subjection, ix quite as glaring ; 

ut there can be no com n between the 
extent of human vice practised in.so sniall a 
space, and that which gives the two grand 
emporiums of European civilization such a 
frightful pre-eminence over contemporary 
capitals.” ~ - - - 

‘It is a singular fact, that, out of the 
hundred and forty-six churches and néarly as 
many convents that adorn the city, there is 





* About 300 have appeared with the last few 


SS in favour of ‘in Church, Law, and 
Overnment. 4 
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not one with any peculiar pretensions to 
architectural beauty. 

“ Although greatly reduced in the number 
and value of the o they formerly con 
tained, the museums, galleries and library of 
Madrid, are still worthy of a much larger 
metropolis, and, as in France, accessible to 
the public of every class and distinction. If 
the sand manuscripts which are nioulder- 
ing on the shelves of convents and other 
useless receptacles were collected, Spain 
could boast an excellent national library. 
The law which obliges publishers and: au- 
thors to depusit a copy of every new work in 
the present establishment, is highly favour- 
able to the spirit of inquiry now becoming so 
general.”* 

“ The amusements of Madrid are chiefly 
divided between bull-feasts,: theatres, pro« 
cessions, and the public gardens: the want 
of shade, which is even found to a certain 
degree in the Prado, prevails so generally in 
the vicinity, that the people seldom look. for 
pleasure or amusement outside the walls: 
The Tertulias, or evening parties, are frequent, 
and conducted in the same easy, unreserve 
manner as those of Paris. 

‘* The theatres, those of El Principe and La 
Cruz, have always been thought sufficient to 
gratify the thirst for scenic representation: 
their.construction is eminently favourable to 
the object in view, that of enabling the actors 
to make themselves lieard without-an effort; 
that often destroys the effect intended to be 
produced, and to afford the audience an op- 
portunity of seeing what on the stage. 
The accommodation and arrangement, by 
which all possibility of -aecident and confu- 
sion is prevented in a Spanish theatre, might 
well be imitated by the architects or inforced 
by the magistracy of other countries.t 

“ La Plaza de Toros, or Theatre for bull- 
feasts, is constructed close to the Puerto de 
Alcala ; it is on the plan of a Roman amphi- 
theatre, and capable of containing twelve 
thousand spectators: the exhibitions of bull- 
feasts usually take place, during the summer 
months.” 

Respecting the periodical press,we are thus 











* It often strikes us as curious, that the advo- 
cates for the unrestricted diffusion of informa- 
tion—the entire freedom of the press—should, 
whenever they come to details, fiy.in the teeth 
of their own doctrines. Thus our author der 
clares, *‘ If there is.still much to gain from the 
literary stores of France, there is also a t 
deal to be rejected, as not likely to serve either 
freedom of humanity south of the Pyrenees ; 
and such is the avidity with which Bory a seek 
novelty, that it will require all the vigilance of 4 
paternal government to prevent the introduction 
of what may well be as poisonous food 
for the moral,and in 1 body ; the same 

n 2 or ary erm 
ermany, taly. 

have acquired 2 
waligiods and witio institu f p Stay a 

and po! ns 0 ir own 
country, and I am justified in that nei- 
ther‘would be diminished by Bs iscriminate 
ary ory igre. 
Thus, to en ja peop! 
on one side are to be carefully excladed 
we suppose, they shuuld - fF ‘ 
cnten King James, and find it impossible to 
decide for either, without tossing heads ortails. 

+ The non-admission of females into the pit 
in France and Italy, as welkas in Spain and Por- 


tugal, is as custon, that 
Deny meee unison with the politeness and 
mm Of manners prevalent in countries. 
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instructed (due allowance being made for the 
author’s partialities about two yeats ago)— 
- --- “ Impressed with the importance 
of guiding public taste and. opinion, various 


individuals have shown a becoming zeal on| trioti 


the subject of periodical publications since 
the establishment of liberty. El Censor, which 
appears weekly, and La Miscellanea, a daily 
paper, receive literary contributions from the 
most enlightened amongst the Afrancesados ; 
particularly the learned Cambronero, a pas- 
sionate advocate for Mr. Bentham’s philoso- 

hy. Don Jose Joaquin de Mora, to whom 

am indebted for much valuable informa- 
tion, and many personal civilities, has, from 
his own extensive resources, and scarcely 
with any patronage (which is, as yet, sadly 
deficient in Spain,) sustained the weight of 
a daily paper, El Constitucional, conducted 
with singular ability; also La Minerva Na- 
cional, modelled on the plan of that lately 
suppressed by the French censorship. M. de 
Mora is one of the best political writers in 
Spain, avery good poet, and also conversant 
with English literature. 


*¢ Many Journals have appeared and dis- 
appeared during the last six months, and it 
will doubtless be some time before the cares 
and labours of editorship are either under- 
stood, or sufficiently rewarded in Spain. 
- - - - Amidst so many newspapers which 
have either maintained their ground, or been 
discontinued, for want of adequate support, 
since the restoration of liberty, it is a most 
honourable trait in the character of public 
writers, that only one: journal has espoused 
the cause of the Ministers for the sake of 
their patronage.” - - - - 


The Constitutional Ministers, however, 


it seems, began tampering with the press 
for which Mr. B. gives them a rap on the 
knuckles, and goes over to the sect of newer 


patriots, called . Of the parties into 
which Spain is split, by a Postscript dated 
July last, we are informed that they consist 
of the said Comuneros, A , Liberales, 
and Serviles. The Afrancesados were the fol- 
lowers of King Joseph, and friends of Napo- 
leon, They are, says Mr. B. 

- + + + amongst the most enlightened and 
virtuous men of Spain, and pique themselves 
on having led the-way in reform, without 
being slaves to many of the monarchical 
doctrines which continue to form the creed 
of the servile faction. The Afrancesados are 
decidedly aristocratical: possessed of so 
much learning themselves, it would be ex- 
tremely difficult to persnade them. that the 
people are sufficiently well informed to be 
one of Srming coredt notions in matters 
of Government. party should get 
into power they oni most probabl modify 
those points of the Constitution which are 
supposed to sa too strongly, of demo- 
cracy ; but having. the basis of liberty 
according to their own standard, and‘this is 
very liberal, there is no party in Europe that 
would be moresscrupulous in exe¢uting the 
laws with strictnéss and impartiality.” - - - 

They are ‘Yepresented as few in number, 
and, owing to the popular predilection for 
svill Pony 0 opinions, not likely to obtain 
an in rs. The Libe- 
rales are-of the same principles as the Revo- 
lu ts in France.» Mr. B. allows them 
cr for intentions; but condemns 
their op to the French armies, and 
their cruelty to the adherents of Joseph Bo- 
naparte—by proscribing’them iu 1814, Both 





Afrancesados and Liberales he thinks are likely 
very soon 

-- - + to be outstripped not. only in ta- 
lent, but energy, a8 they are already in pa- 
sm. The immediate result of forfeiting 
the confidence of the people, has been the 
creation of a new party, hitherto unknown 
in Spain. I allude to the Comuneros; upon 
whom, as an integral part of themselves, the 
hopes of the Spanish people are now exclu- 
sively centered.” - - - - 

“ This party (he adds) already boasts some 
of thé most distinguished members of the 
late Cortes, together with all the generals of 
note and nearly the whole army ; to these 
may be added the c cial cl » and 
most of those who fill the middling ranks of 
society. The rapidity with which its num- 
bers are swelling, will soon make it irresisti- 
ble, if those who undertake to lead are but 
true to their constituents and to them- 
selves,” - - - - 


Other speculations follow these, but, as 
our author wisely concludes they are “in the 
womb of time,” we shall suffer them to stay 
there till naturally brought forth, without 
trying our obstetric powers, as he does, or 
critical Cesarean operations. The Serviles 
are not reckoned worthy of particularization: 
they are the Royalists. 

Mr. B. does justice to the admirable pri- 
vate life of Ferdinand, and even excuses all 
the mistakes in his public acts on the ground 
of his education. Ou the contrary, he de- 
scribes his brother, Don Carlos, as bigotted 
and upopular, and his other brother, Don 
Francisco de Paula, as generally beloved 
and looked up to by the Constitutional party. 

- - - “ Ferdinand (says a competent autho- 
rity) is adored by his domestics: I have 
seen him enter the room of a sick servant, 
and present the medicines himself, showing 
him as much attention as if he had been a 
brother. A person whom you know, being 
once closetted with him, refused to give some 
explanation demanded by His Majesty; 
upon which, the latter observed, You are not 
addressing your King, but a Spanish gentle- 
man! Ferdinand has committed many faults ; 
but there is not one of them that was not the 
effect of his inexperience, and of the igno- 
rance in which he has been kept: he was 
surrounded in such a manner, that it was 
totally impossible for the truth to approach : 
when left to himself, he sought the goddess, 
with the most impatient avidity. A person 
said, one day, “* Your Majesty has ordered 
me to-read this paper; it contains very se- 
rious accusations against some one, who 
enjoys your whole. confidence.” —‘* No mat- 
ter,” replied the King, “‘ read on.” After 
hearing the document read, with the great- 
est attention and composure, he took it from 
thesecretary, without saying a word more, 
looked* over the paper again, and then put 
it into his pocket: in a few days after the 
accused person got leave to retire from the 
court! | Borlier’s unfortunate affair 
took place, one of Ferdinand’s servants fell 
at the feet of his master, and said, “ Sire, 
T also am guilty, but your Majesty is gene- 
rous ; I, therefore, implore my pardon, I 
am an accomplice of the general.” The King 
asked, whether any other person knew of his 
crime, and being answered in the negative, 
ordered ‘the culprit to maintain a profound 
silence on the subject ; adding, Be cautious 
that none besides myself becomes the confi- 
dant ‘of your weakness, The servant not 








only retained his place, but was raised to 
another of still greater importance.” _. 
Though the King is fond of the Fine Arts, 
they are at present at a very low ebb in Spain; 
music alone seems to be still somewhat a 
favourite. This is the natural consequence 
of the state of the country, and as that 
country offers so few literary attractions, 
we, without reluctance, take our leave of it, 
and of Mr. Blaquiere’s history of its politics, 





The Hermit in the Country, or Sketches of 
English Manners. Vol. 1v. 12mo. pp.264, 
London 1822. H. Colburn & Co, 


THE popularity of the Papers entitled The 
Hermit in London, which originally appeared 
in the Literary Gazette, has led to a long 
stretching of the line; and this fourth volume 
of his country imitator probably only closes 
ohe spinning to open with another—The Her- 
mit Abroad, announced for publication by the 
same hand. We believe the truth to be, how- 
ever, that the ‘* same Author” had very little 
to do with these Essays. Several contributed 
to them, and wrought the mine successfully ; 
what is now done resembles more the works 
one sees at the mouths of old shafts, where 
the dross and rubbish are sedulously re- 
washed for the sake of finding the little bits 
of ore that have escaped the first operations, 
The present volume is inferior to its prede- 
cessors in interest, in knowledge of life, in 
point, and in the délineation of manners, 
Some expressions occur (for example, in 
page 26) which betray the author to want 
that refinement which mixing with the best 
sociéty gives; and though he is occasionally 
acnte, and generally displays good feeling, 
he is not the person to whom the public were 
indebted for the most able essays of the 
London Hermit. From the number of Scot- 
tish subjects, we should guess him to be a 
native of the North, and other circumstances 
seem to point him out as an officer on half 
pay. Injustice to him we subjoin one of the 
papers which we like most ; one of three (for 
he is prone to run down his subjects) upon 
Sporting. 

Huntine.—Horace has well described the 
sports of the field, with the: love of horses 
and hounds, as pleasures best suited to the 
beardless youth, just unshackled from guar- 
dians ; but in our age of perfection, we find 
these pursuits not only occupy the prime of 
life, but descend with us to the period of old 
age. We have silver-headed Nimrods, and 
sexagenary huntsmen, in the sporting field. 
Nay, our veteran sportsmen are looked up to 
as worthy of emulation and imitation. We 
have royal authority for hunting, and generals 
who one day have unkenneled a fox, and the 
next hunted the enemy in full chase on the 
plains of glory, That hunting and other field 
sports promote the vigour of the body is cer- 
tain ; but whether they tend toimprove the in- 
tellect I shall not attempt to decide, bat con- 
tent myself with giving a brief account of my 
joining a hanting party some time back. 

I was invited on that occasion to partake 
of the hospitalities of Castle Trevor, in the 
high hunting season. The party consisted 
ten sportsmen besides our noble host anda 
cypher (myself,) who took no part in the 
out-door amusements. I had been repeat 
edly pressed to make one of the family, before 
I accepted the kind offer ; and I was to have 
the privilege of passing my time betwixt the 
literary entertainments of the library and 
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sion to join the ladies in the music-room in 
the evening, or of only being expected to 
play one rubber at whist with Lord Chalk- 
stone, who was confined to the castle with 
the gout; Peter Placebo the apothecary, and 
Somnosus the Rector, a quondam desperate 
rider, but thrown out by age and corpulency, 
and distanced by infirmity and fat. The 
following diary of one hunting day may serve 
for a description of all the rest. 

Early in the morning I was awakened by 
John the footman, who, mistaking my room- 
door for that of Sir Richard Ringwood, tap- 
ped smartly with, “ Sir Richard, breakfast 
is ready; we are all saddled and ready to 
start; glorious morning! fine southerly beeeze ; 
nice scenting day ; no sunshine to annoy us! 
Noble sport, Sir Richard!” (Three more 
knocks.) I now begged Jolm to go to the 
next room but one. ** Beg your pardon, Sir, 
but it would do you a power of good if you 
were to join the jovial party; rare hard day 
we shall have! desperate riding ! If you were 
only just to take a little jiffy to see them 
throw off, it would delight you vastly.” From 
this I got excused, and John went to the 
right door. 

Now followed the clatter of boots and the 


‘cracking of whips in the corridor, where I 
‘heard also the yell of young Wilding, who 


had just stopped up his uncle, and earthed a 
maiden aunt, and was now enjoying a short 
burst, while cash lasted, after which he would 
be run down by the bloodhonnds of’ the law, 
or hunted out of England by the Does and the 
Roes. Next joined jn the concert of “ Whoop! 


-wind him, my boy! to him there, Juno!” 


and the like, Lord Closecover, Jack Spend- 
all, Parson Chase, my Lord (our host,) Sir 
Richard (just risen,) and four lads from Cam- 
bridge. * Lady Bab,” now whispered a 
a voice at a keyhole, ‘‘ do you make one of 
us to-day?”—‘* No, Charles,” replied. the 
fair one from within her curtains, “I am not 
well enough.” —“ Oh, d—— it,” said the 
former speaker, “ then I shall have no plea- 
sure in this day's chase.” ‘ Humph,” quoth 
I. “ Nonsense,” cried the belle, “ get away 
with you!” but in.a tone which did not be- 
speak displeasure : and here the Italian poet 
came into my mind : 

“Deh! non seguir damma fugace—” 

“ Follow a nobler chace and spare the deer, 

Hunted by cruelty, run down by fear ; 

I am thy captive, Sylvia, follow me— 
Already ta’en and bound by love to thee.” 
But a harsh voice put an end to my soft 
musing, with, ‘‘ What the devil are you 


‘loitering for, Charles? Every body is mounted 


and breakfast over: you'll be thrown out to 
certainty.” Charles obeyed the summons. 
If I mistake not, the last speaker was a rival. 
I walked for two hours after breakfast with 
the ladies, and then retired to the library, 
from whence I was sent for by Lord Chalk- 
stone, with a request of his niece’s (our 
hostess) that I would relieve ber at piquet, 
‘iuce my Lord was so cross at not being able 
to. get out, that nothing but piquet or back- 
fammon could keep him quiet ; be had even 
dismissed Mr. Placebo with 
“ Throw physic to the dogs, I'll none of it!” 
and bad taken “ to drinking ratafia” in its 
place. I laboured like a galley slave at game 
¥ game until dinner time (seven; P. M. ;) 
Chalkstone was furious ; he was hungry, 
he said, for the first time for ene month, and 
now the dinner would bé spoilt, tor the second 
tman who was on the look-out from the 


ene 

terrace, commanding an extensive view, de- 
clared there were.no signs of a single horse- 
man, 

Fight o’clock, and they advanced in sight. 
My Lord covered with mud, and Charles 
covered with glory, bearing reynard’s brush 
in his girdle, which he afterwards laid at the 
feet of his Tyranna. Now the main body 
joined ; and about nine o’clock the party ap- 
peared, washed and dressed, in a hurry for 
dinner. 

Silence marked the first course, for it was 
coarse eating, and vigorous mastication. Re- 
peated bumpers of Madeira, however, spoke 
at last; whilst an ogling match was carried 
on between Lady Bab and Charles, whose 
looks announced disappointment at not being 
placed beside each other. ‘* What will you 
give for the rat-tailed horse now?” said Par- 
son Chase to our host, “after this day’s work? 
Did you ever see such ahigh-couraged horse? 
What bottom! How he carried me over that 
drain, twenty feet deep at least!” (That’s a 
great stretch! thought I.) ‘ Mr. Charles 
Neville will buy him of you if the price suits 
him,” replied my Lord. ‘* What do you ask 
for him?” insipidly said Charles (a minor 
entering his twenty-first year,) whilst his 
ey es were fixed upon Lady Barbara.—“ We'll 
talk of that when the ladies retire.”—“ (No 
hint though),” observed our host. The hint, 
however, was taken, and the female part of 
our circle retired. 

Now Lord Chalkstone begged to know the 
particulars of the chase; which request was 
gladly complied with by the Peer of Close- 
cover. He began at half past nine, carried 
us through a world of muck and mire, got 
over insurmountable difficulties, and climbed 
inaccessible precipices ; took such leaps that he 
might have made a reconnaissance in the clouds, 
and after stunning us with hallooing, killed a 
fox at midnight under the table. What kill- 
ing of time ! said I to myself; bnt upon look- 
ing on my right and left, I found two of the 
University boys fast asleep (they had the best 
of it during the Peer’s description ;) the par- 
son had sold his horse in a whisper for three 
hundred guineas; the company was minus the 
minor, who left Lord Closecover dragging 
a copse, and heavy work it was. The Ba- 
ronet’s gout became insupportable from the 
over-dose of the red-drops, and we all rose 
with the anticipation of a head-ache. I sought 
my chamber, and made the reflection ex- 
pressed by Young in his Night Thoughts as 
the clock struck one! 

“Our host and two of the boys devoured a 
second supper; the former quarrelled with his 
lady on retiring to his couch, whilst one of 
the latter broke his nose by falling over a pet 
retired hound, in the hall. hat other 
breaches of decorum took place on that hunt- 
ing day I know not, except that my rest 
was broken by a feverish night, or rather 
morning ; and the next day I resolved to re- 
treat from sports too violent for 

THe HERMIT IN THE COUNTRY. 





DOBLADO’S LETTERS FROM SPAIN. 

AGREEABLY to promise, we now lay before 
our readers the very interesting account of 
the massacre at Madrid, from Mr. Blanco 
White’s volume. Having elsewhere alluded 
to it, we shall make no observation on the 
cut-throats (with whatever faction they may 
be classed) under whose ascendency the 
horrible scene was acted. 

“ The insurrection of the second of Ma’y 





did not arise from any concerted plan of *_he 





eee 

Spaniards; it was, on the contrary, brought 
about by Murat, who, wishing to intimidate 
the country, artfully contrived the means of 
producing an explosion in the capital. The 
old King’s brother and one of his sons, who 
had been left at Madrid, were, on that day, 
to start for Bayonne. The sight of the last 
members of the royal family leaving the 
country, under the present circumstances, 
could not but produce a strong sensation on 
a people whose feelings had for some months 
been racked to distraction. The Council of 
Regency strongly recommended the Infante’s 
departure in the night ; but Murat insisted 
on their sctting off at nine in the morning. 
Long before that hour, an extensive square, 
of which the new Palace forms the front, was 
crowded with people of the lower classes. 
On the Princes appearing in their travelling 
dresses, both men and women surrounded 
the carriages, and, cutting off the traces, 
shewed a determination to prevent their de- 
parture. One of Murat’s aide-de-camps, 
presenting himself at this moment, was in- 
stantly assaulted by the mob, afd he would 
have fallen a victim to their fury bat for the 
strong French guard, stationed neat that 
general's house. This guard was instantly 
drawn up, and ordered to fire on the eople. 

My house stood not far from the alace, 
in a street leading to one of the central 
points of communication with the best art 
of the town. A rush of people crying “ To 
arms,” conveyed to us the first notice 0 
tumult. I heard that the French troops were 
firing on the people; but the outrage ap- 
peared to me both so impolitic and enormous, 
that I could not rest until I went out to 
ascertain the truth. I had just arrived at an 
opening named Plazuéla de Santo Domingo, 
the meeting point of four large streets, one 
of which leads to the Palace, when, hearing 
the sound of a French drum in that direction, 
I stopped with a considerable number of 
decent and quiet people whom curiosity kept 
rivetted to the spot. Though a strong piquet 
of infantry was fast advancing upon sa Beir 
could not imagine that we stood in any ind 
of danger. Under this mistaken motion we 
awaited their approach; but,” seeing the 
soldiers halt and prepare their artis, we 
began instantly to disperse. A discharge of 
musketry followed in a few moments, and a 
man fell at the entrance of the street, through 
which I was, with a great throng, retreating 
from the fire. The fear of an indiscriminate 
massacre arose so naturally from this unpro- 
voked assault, that every one tried to look 
for safety in the narrow cross streets on both 
sides of the way. I’hastened on towards 
my house, and having shut the front door, 
could think of no better expedient, in the 
confused state of my mind, than to make 
ball-cartridges for a fowling-piece which I 
kept. The firing of a continned, and 
was to be heard in different directions. After 
the lapse of a few minutes, the report of 
large pieces of ordnance, ata short srpece, 
greatly increased our alarm. They were fire 
from a park of artillery, which, in great 
neglect, , gad with no definite object, was 
kept by the Spanish Government in that 
part of the town. Murat, who had, this day, 
all hj’s troops under arms, on fixing the points 
of yvhich they were to gain possession, had 
not forgotten the park of artillery. A strong 
‘column approached it through a street facing 
the gate, at which Colonel Daoiz, a native of 
my town, and my own acquaintance, who 
happened to be the senior officer on duty, 












THE 


ha two ieces loaded with 
shot. Determined to perish rather 

yield to the invaders, and supported in 
his determination by a few artillery-men, and 
,some infantry under the command of Belarde, 
grees patriot officer, he made considerable 
vock among the French, till, overpowered 

by numbers, both these gallant defenders of 
_their country fell, the latter dead, the former 
desperately wounded. The silence of the 
made us suspect that the artillery had 
fiilen into the hands of the assailants ; and 
the report of some stragglers confirmed that 


e, 
well-dressed man had, in the mean time, 
gone down the street calling loudly on the 
‘male inhabitants to repair to an old depdt of 
arms, But he made no impression on that 
part of the town. The attempt to arm the 
moultitude at this moment was, in truth, little 
_short.of madness. Ina short time after the 
beginning of the tumplt, two or three columns 
of infantry entered by different gates, making 
themselves masters of the town. The route 
of the main corps lay throngh the Calle Mayor, 
where the houses, consisting of four or five 
stories, afforded the inhabitants the means of 
w ing their vengeance on the French 
without much danger from their arms, Such 
as had guns fired from the windows; while 
tiles, bricks, and heavy articles of furniture, 
were thrown by others upon the heads of the 
_ Soldiers. But now the French had occupied 
central position; their artillery had 
Struck panic into the enraged multitude; 
same of the houses, from which they had been 
fired at, had been entered by the soldiers ; 
‘and the pyny were making prisoners 
among such as had not early taken to flight. 
_As the people had put to death every French 
soldier, who was fonnd unarmed ohiat the 
streets, the retaliation would have been fear. 
ful, had not séme of the chief Spanish magi- 
strates obtained a decree of amnesty, which 
they read in the most disturbed part of the 
town. 

But Murat thought he had not accom- 
plished his object, unless an example was 
made on a certain number of the lower classes 
of citizens. As the amnesty excluded an 
that should be found bearing arms, the French 
patroles of cavalry, which were scouring the 
streets, searched every man they met, and 
marie ine clasp knives which our artisans 

labourers are accustomed to carry in their 
pockets, a pretext for their cruel and wicked 
. purpose, they led about one hundred men to 
tried by a Court Martial; in other words, 
, to be butchered in cold blood. This horrid 
, deed, the blackest, pertiaps, which has stained 
the French name during their whole career 
of conquest, was performed at the fall of day, 
A mock tribunal of French officers, having 
ascertained that no person of note was amon 
the destined victims, ordered them to be ted 
out of the Retiro, place of their short 
confinement, into the Prado, where they were 
despatched by the soldiers. 
ant of the real state of the town, and 
hearing that the tumult had ceased, I ven. 
tured out in the afternoon towards the Puerta 
del Sol, where I expected to learh some par- 
ticulars of the day. The cross streets which 
led to that place were unusually empty; but 
as I a the greta d of éne of 2 Ms 
nues w open into that great rendezvous 
of Madrid, the bustle pened vbr and I couid 
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such as wished to pass up and down. At 
some distance behind them, in the irregular 
square which bears the name of the Sun’s 
Gate, I distinguished two pieces of cannon, 
and a very strong division of troops. Less 
than this hostile display would have been 
sufficient to check my curiosity, if, still pos- 
sessed with the idea that it was not the in- 
terest of the French to treat us like enemies, 
I had not, like many others who were on the 
same spot, thought that the peaceful inhabit- 
ants would be allowed to proceed unmolested 
about the streets of their town. Under this 
impression I went on without hesitation, till 
I was within fifty yards of the advanced 
uard. Here a sudden cry of aur armes, raised 
in the square, was repeated hy the soldiers 
before me, the officer giving the command to 
make ready. Thé people fled up the street 
in the utmost consternation; but my fear 
having allowed me, instantly, to calculate 
both distances and danger, I made a desper- 
ate push towards the opening left by the 
soldiers, where a narrow lane, winding round 
the Church of San Luis, put me in a few 
seconds out of the range of the French 
muskets. No firing however being heard, I 
concluded that the object of the alarm was to 
clear the streets at the approach of night. 
The increasing horror of the inhabitants, 
as they collected the melancholy details of 
the morning, would have accomplished that 
end, without any farther effort on the part of 
the oppressors. The bodies of some of their 
victims seen in several places; the wounded 
that were met about the streets; the visible 
anguish of such as missed their relations; and 
the spreading report that many were await- 
ing their fate at the Retiro, so strongly and 
painfully raised the apprehensions of the 
péople, that the stréets were absolutely de- 
serted long before the approach of night. 
Every street-door was locked, and a mournful 
silence prevailed wherever I directed my 
steps. Pull of the most gloomy ideas, I was 
approaching my lodgings by a place called 
ostigo de San Martin, when I saw four 
Spanish’soldiers bearing aman upon a ladder, 
the ends of which they supported on their 
shoulders, As they passed near me, the 
ladder being inclined forward, from thie steep- 
ness of the street, I recognized the features 
of my townsman and acqnaintance, Daoiz, 
livid with approaching death, He had lain 
wounded since ten in the morning, in the 
place where he fell. He was not quite in- 
sensible when I met him. The slight motion 
of his body, and the groan he uttered as the 
inequality of the ground, probably, increased 
his pain, will never be effaced from my 
memory. ’ 
A night passed under such impressions, 
baffles my feeble powers of description. A 
scene of cruelty and treachery exceeding all 
limits of probability had left our apprehen- 
sions to range at large, with scarcely any 
check from the calculations of judgment. The 
dead silence of the streets since the first ap- 
proach of night, only broken by the tramplin 
of horses which now and then were hea 
pioving. along in large parties, had something 
exceedingly dismal in a populous town, wheré 
we were accustomed fo an incessant and en- 
livening bustle. The Madrid cries, the loudest 
and most varied in Spain, were missed early 
next morning ; and it was ten o’clock before 





fe 08. yes guard of French soldiers 
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rmed two-deep across the stre leav- 
ing about obe-third of its breadth ‘open to 


a single street-door had been open. Nothin, 
Dut ebsolute necessity could iedane the seams 


{o venture out, 


On the third day after the massacre, a 
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note from an intimate friend obliged me to 
cross the pangs pact of i. town; but 
though my way la rough the princi 

Fereake of Madnd, the number of Spanisrdet 
met did not literally amount to six. In every 
street and square of any note I found astr 

guard of French infantry, lying beside their 
arms on the pavement, except the sentinel 
who paced up and down at a short distance. 
A feeling of mortified pride mixed itself with 
the sense of insecurity which I experienced 
on my approaching these parties of foreign 

Idiers, whose pr had made a desert 
of our capital. Gliding by the opposite side 
of the street, I passed them without lifti 
my eyes from the ground. Once I look 
straight in the face of an inferior officer—a 
serjeant I believe, wearing the cross of the 
Legion d’honneur—who, taking it as an insult, 
loaled me with curses, accompanied with 
threats and the most abusive language. The 
Puerta del Sol, that favourite lounge of the 
Madrid people, was now the bivouac of a 
French division of infantry and cavalry, with 
two twelve-pounders facing every leading 
street. Not a shop was open, and not a 
voice heard but such as grated the ear witha 
foreign accent,” 

In conclusion we have to say, that with a 
few flippancies,which had better been spared, 
this volume presents one of the most accurate 
and lively pictures of Spanish manners which 
has ever been laid before the British public. 











GAGE’S ANTIQUITIES OF HENGRAVE. 

Lavy Batu (with whose epistle we broke 
off in our last Numbef) was, we. should ob- 
serve, Mrs. Spring’s mother, having married: 
the Earl of Bath after her husband Sir T. 
Kytson’s death in 1540. His funeral ex- 
pences, ‘‘monthes mynde,” and alms on 
the occasion, amounted to no less than 
2571. 7s, 2d. The inventory of his effects 
contains many curious particulars. For in- 
stance, his wares in the warehouses in Lon- 
don consisted of “ clot of gold, sattins, 
tapistry, velvets, furs, fustians, bags of pep- 
per, cloves, madder,* &c ; liis‘* redy monyes” 
was above twenty hundred pounds; amon 
his doubtful debts in England are enumerated, 
‘¢ from John Byrked the King’s cook, xili. 
from Sif Robert Kytson preast, xls. from my 
Lorde of Bathe, Ixvli. vjs. viijd. from: Sir 
Henry Longe, Knight, xxxvijéi. xiijs. iiijd. 
And among the desperate debts are, “from 
my Lord of St, Alban’s, xiijs. iiijd. trom Sir 
Thomas Percy, Knight, xii. trom my Lord of 
Northumberlande, iijii. vjs. vd.” : 

On the death of King Edward vr. in 1553, 
the Eari and Countess of Bath, the possessors 
of Hengrave being rigid Catholics, sided with 
Queen Mary, an ag oe wha rose to con- 
siderable power and influence during her 
reign. Their correspondence developes many 
facts well worth preservation ; but our limits 
forbid the insertion of entire letters, and cop- 
fine us to a selection of passages. The fél- 





* Among the wares appears a curious item : 
Itm, : hundryth weght of amletts for the 
neke........+++ vietcee _ oe KEXS, od 
Dr. Hering, in his ‘* Preservatives agains 
Pestience,” ato. London, 1626, gt pag 
ing passage: ‘‘ Perceiving many in th 
wenre about their necks upon the region of the 
heart certain placents or amulets (as-preserva- 
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’ * John Brown to the Earl of Bath, 

' “Right worshipful and my singular good 

Lord and m'—My bownden dewty pre- 

mysed in most hmble weys, this shall be to 

‘signifye unto y* good Lordshippe of such 

newes as hathe been in London sythe y' 

depture, First on St. Paul’s day last was 

there in London a general pcession the lyke 
hath not been seen—all the parsons, vicares, 

‘and curatts of all London, with clarks, were 

called to Paull’s church, and ther a solemn 

sermone made by the Archdeacon of London, 
declarying unto them the occasyon of their 
thyther assemble, which was that they shonide 
give unto God most hartty thanks for that 
the realme of England was conyertyd from 
ther heresye unto the catholyc faythe : that 
endyd, they went forth in pcession, having 
before them Ixxxvj crossys, and all the clarks 
and prsts in rich copes, the certen number 
of whom I cannot wright ; then all the bys- 

shops w'out copes, after whom followed a 

great number of torches; and my Lord of 
ndon, in his pontifical vestures, bare the 

sacrment under a rich canopye: then fol- 
lowed my Lord Maior and the Aldermen, wt 
all the companyes of London, in their lyverys, 
of whom ther was no small numbr, thus going 
from Panl’s church to Lydden Hall, and so 
returning agayn shortlye. After came the 

King and my L, Cardinall to Paul's, ac- 

companyd with all the nobilitie both of the 

English Lords and also of straungers, and 

ther had a solemn mass: that endyd, my 

L. Cardinal gave a solemn benedictyon, and 

so departyd, and at pyght was there bonfyres 

mad througout all the streets of London. 

The Munday after my Lord Chauncellor, 

wythe all the bysshopes and certen of the 

counsell began to sitt for the punishment o 

heryticks—so that, before the making of this 

letter, they had called before them Hoppar, 

Barlowe, Rogers, Crane, Cardmaker, Taylor, 

Bradford, and Saunders, of the w number 

Barlowe and Cardmaker submitted them- 

selves, and Hoppar and Rogers stood s0 

stout, that my L. Chauncellor gave sentens 
ainst them, and delyvered them to the 
ffes of London, and what shall come of 

the rest as yet I can not tell. Further sythe 

y departyng there hath been no proclama- 

tyon made ; yet w' great suit I obteyned vij 

proclamations of Cawoode, the w" shall be 
shortly proclaymed, and would be ryght glad 
hed may do y* Lorpshippe pleasure. 

desyring your Lordship to have me in 

y* good remembrance, I shall unfeynedly 

praye for y" pservayson wyth my good Lady 

all yo" whole family. “From London the 

xxx of January, 1554. 

“'¥* feythfall servant, 

P : “ Joun Browne.” 
To the Right Honorable and hys pagel good L, 
and mr. my Lord the Erle of Bath give these.” 

ensuing year the members of the Privy 

Council, signing “Shrewsbury, Robert Ro- 

chester, T. Bourne, E. Waldegrave, William 

» Frauncys Englefelde, and Thomas 

+ advise Lord Bath of the imprison- 

ment of his son, Henry Bourcher, iu the fol- 
wing quaint but friendly terms : 

_. alter of right hartie comendacions to 

L.—where we have been partly don 
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| whereof and example of other young men we 
have committed hym to the Fleete—foras- 
muche as y' Lo is eone of this boarde, and 
being his father will be glad, we dare say, 
to see his amendment, which is only on our 
behalfintended—we have thonght good there- 
fore not only to give you knowlegde what we 
have done, but also (ieeess youth is fraile, 
and we know not, in what sorte, he is best 
here, haying a greater scope of liberty, than 
is requisite for one of his yeres : we thinke 
verily y" L. shall do right well, either t’ap- 
pointe him, from henceforth, to attend upon 
some one, that will take some care of him, 
and have regarde to his doings, or else to 
revoke him home, to yo owne house, and 
there to traine him up for a tyme, in such 
sorte, as may be most honorable for yo 
Lordship, and profitable to the young gentle- 
man himself, in tyme to cum ; of whose well 
doing we shall be as glad, as in very dede, 
we wold be sorry for the contrary.” - - - 

In about a fortnight Sir W. Petre writes, 
that the ‘youngster had been “ discharged 
out of the Fleete, wt a good admonition, and 
the causes of hys comiytting to the Fleete 
were, indeed, for no great offences, but only 
for certayn young parts; w", as appereth by 
himself, shail dohim moche good.” e Lord 
Chancellor, notwithstanding, declines placing 
Master Henry among his servants, under the 
pretence of being already overcharged. In 
1556 another son is disposed of according 
to an 
Extract of a letter,from the Countessto the Earl of Bath. 

“T have thought good to stay yo sone 
George Bourcher at an yene of chauncery, 
whereby he may be entered into some know- 
ledge, and, afterwards, to be set to the yens 
of coorte. I have talked with the pryncipal 
of Furnifalls Ynn, and he will see that he 
shall apply his book, and also he shall have 
-the-controwlars chawoman, and a very onest 
young gentleman to be his bedfellow. I wyll 
do nothing wout yo" adveys, and therefore I 
praye you send me worde. This will be 
chargeable, but yett y‘ shall be to hym here- 
after a great comodytye.” 

In July of the same year we find the Earl 
of Bath instructed by the Privy Council, 
— ‘that, amongst divers other devilishe 

ractises, attempted, from time to time, by 

udleye, Asheton, and other traytours in 
Fraunce, they have now, lastiley, sent over 
one Cleoburye, an infamed person, into the 
extreme parts of Essex and Suff. wher, naming 
himself to be Erle of Devon, he hath, by 
spreading abroade of ranndevouse lres, and 
proclamacons, pcured as moch as in hym lay, 
to stirre the K. and Quene’s Ma* subjects, 
in those p*, to rebellion ;” and he is required 
to keep a watchful eye on these parts of the 
country. A very curions letter, on a matter 
of another kind, is given from the Countess 
of Bath to Mr. Savage. It is-as follows: 
“ Mr. Savage, wheras, not long syns, a ser- 
vant of myn beying in your company, at your 
cominge from London, and my selfe repayring 
towards the same, whereby ye were occasion- 
ed to meet me, your pleasure was to ask of 
my servant, ‘what I was,’ who answered, 
‘ the Countess of Bathe,’ ye, being therewith 
in no small rage, gave me, T than you, your 
gentle a napseg 7 raying God the plage and 
pestilence to Feht on me. In good faith, to 
knowledge, I never offended you, in my 
lyffe ; wlierefore, the more is your shame so 


to use me. Bat when I remember your name, 
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SSS 
grossly terme it, this beastly blessing of 
beer declare you to be, more savage or 
rutish, than discreet or reasonable, in so 
cruelly cursing me, y' néver harmyd you. 
But even agreeable to the differens of dis- 
positions, so shall all natures be founde, y‘is 
to saye, some godly, some graceless, some 
gentlema-lyke, some ruffian-like. For, in- 
dede, yf ye dyd so saye, then seemed you 
more ruffyanly ke than gentlemanlyke, and, I 
doubte not, but ytwhen I have advertysed my 
betters, and yours, of this your unhonest be- 
haviour, ye shall have no great cause to plea- 
sure in your so doying: and in malisynge me 
ye feel y* owne harme, for none can ye do to 
me, and then are you in worse case than the 
serpent ; for the eyes kepithe his poyson 
w'out his owen perill, and so cannot the ma- 
liciouse man, which hurtithe himself most wt 
his owne malice or poyson. And to be brief, 
if ye dyd so saye,—then are ye no honest 
man, and yf ye dyd not,—then discharge you 
of your burden. Thus leave I you, praying 
God, in the stead of your plage and pesti- 
lénce, wished me, to send you, instede of a 
malycious mynde, an honest ont; whereofye 
have nede, as it appereth.” 

The following draws a singular picture of 
the pastimes in the early part of Elizabeth’s 
reign: 

wae Christopher Playter to Mr. Kytson. 

‘¢____. at Christ. time here were certyne 
ma" of defence that did challenge all comers 
at all weapons, as long sworde, staff, sword 
and buckler, rapier, with the dagger: and 
here was many broken heads, and one of 
the ma" of defence dyed upon the hurt w® 
he received on his head. This challenge was 
before the Quenes Ma’, who seemed ta have 
pleasure therein; for when some of them 
would have sollen a broken pate, her Majesty 
bade him not to be ashamed to putt off his 
cap, and the blood was spied to run about 
his face. ‘There was~also~at-the corte new 
plays, w" lasted almost-all night—the name 
of the play was huff—suff—and ruff, with 
other masks, both of ladies and gents. We 
have also since Lent a dangerous proclama- 
tion for eating of fleshe, and another pro- 
clamation concerning base monies, as four- 
pence ob. to be nolonger current then to mid 
April.” - + - 

We shell close our accoupt of the Kytson 
family with extracts from. their household 
books: thesé are interesting from the view 
they give of the domestic economy of a large 
establishment, and of the prices of eommodi- 
ties, at the period to which they relate ; sup- 
plying, in some degree, from their minute 
details, a:family journal, and thus portraying 
the manners of the times. 

‘©A selection from eritries in a hook called 
‘ The titles containing the expences of household 
and other forren charges and money defraied by 
me, Thomas Fryer, for the use of my mr. Thomas 
Kytson, Squire, beginning the first of October, 
1572: the titles being those of foreign 
charges, fresh acates, gross provisions, re- 
wards, apparel, servants’ wages, and law 
charges. 

“* To Damon the cater for iij dosen bastard 
plovers vijs. viijd.—for ij dosen larks xijd.— 
iij dosen small birds iiijd.—In rewarde to a 

ore fellowe w* brought pie aes gs is 
eninghall unto my m™* and plomes, vjd.— 

To ng Quene’s pleyere, vjs—To Richard 

Smith servant to Mr. John Jermyn of Deb- 

den for noting a hernesewe a fea- 
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surgon, for setting of ij dogges legs, and for 
the keeping of them, vs.—Payed for iij sheets 
thick paper to decke the bores heade 
in Christmas, xijd.—More payd to Bushe of 
Bury, paynter, for the paynting the bores 
heade with sondry colors, ijs.—To Meg and 
Mary to play at maw in Chrystmas time, xs. 
—To the parson at Hengrave for his q™ 
wages due at Christmas, Ls.—To the war- 
riner for cc coneys del. by him this q". xliiijs.” 

In December we find the charges for Christ- 
mas fare running into expense : 

“For ijli. almon comfitts, ijs. iiijd.—for ijli. 
comfitts ready gilte, vs. viijd.—for ijli. carra- 
waye comfitts, ijs. iiijd.—for toyes for mar- 
chepane bread, vs. iiijd.—for ijli, musk com- 
fitts, ijs. viiijd.—for di. li. red bisketts and 
red colyanders, viijd.—for ijli. bisket breade, 
| pe j. c. marchepane bread, xvjd.—for 
liij suger loves, conté Ixijli. di. at xiiijd. the 
li., iijli. xijs. xjd.—For xiij gallons of Musce- 
dell, at ijs. viijd. the gallon, xxxiiijs, viijd.— 
tor xx gallons j q't. Malmesey, at ijs. the gal- 
lon, with xd. for opoonege and carriage, 
xljs. viijjd.—for xj gallons iij q". sack, at ijs. 
the gallon, with iiijd. for spoonage, xxiijs. xd. 
For xij gallons) q'*. rennish wyne, xxiiljs.vjd. 
—for iij gallons of sallet oyle, xvjs.—for iiij 
gallons rape oyle, xijs.—for j pottle of oyle 
for the armoury, xvjd.”’ 

The accounts go on— ' 

“For a treable violin, ‘xxs.—To Gyle of 
Bury for vij mallards, v.curlews, vj teales, 
itij knottes, j plover, and xxx stintes, bought 
togeather, xixs. iiijd.—To one which gathered 
for a burning, xijd.—To the midwife when 
M*, Cornwalleis was brought to bed, xs.— 
For dying my m'. his purple velvet hose into 
black, viijd.—For a pinte of wormwoode 
wine, iijd—To Mr. Prannel, vintner, for ij 
tunnes gascoyne wine, at xvli, vjs. viijd. the 
tunne, xxxii, xiijs. iiijd.—for a terse of wine 
more, liijs. iijjd.—for j butte of sacke, ixli.— 
In rewarde to Mr. Carewe his man. for 
bringing a Cornish choughe unto my m',, 
xijd.—In rewarde to the keeper of the gar- 
dens at Whitehall, at my m'* being there, 
xxd.—In rewarde for letting my m'*. bloode, 
iijs. iijjd.—To Dr. Attesloe for his paines in 
coming to my m'*, being sicke of the mea- 
selles, xs.—To Doctor Langeton for minister- 
ing of certayne fysicke unto my m'. and my 
mre, at one time, xii. vjs.—To. the poticary 
for certain poticary stufie for my m'. and my 
mes,, lixs. xd.—To Mr. Andrew’s man for 
bringing a frame of wood upon w" they play 
w pellets, called trowe maddam, vjd.—To 
my m'*, as so much by her given to two 
maides w' came out of Essex to teach the 
maids to fatte capons, xijs. viijd.—_To Gower, 
of London, painter, for v pictures, vjli. vs.— 
Del. to my m', by the orders of my m™., as 
so moch lost at play by my m*. in London, vii. 
—For wormewoode to lay amongst the bed- 
ding at Coleman Streete, xijd.—For xviij ox 
livers for the spaniels, xvjd.—For a bull to 
kill in Christmas time, xxxiiijs. iiijd.—In re- 
warde to the spaniell boy, Montague, at his 
departing my m*. his service, vjs. viijd.—To 
John Cocker for a nette to catch rooks for 
hawks meate, iijs. vjd.—In rewarde to ij men 
which my m'*s, dia save from hanging, ijs. vjd. 
—-To Richard Smith for bringing certainyoung 
grasses to plant in my m’. his ortisyarde, ijs. 
—To a bearman for bringing his bears to 
Hengrave, ijs. vjd—For a link to alight my 
mr. home from a play at the Temple on Can- 
dlemas night, iid — n reward to yj - 
ters at my,mr, his comand‘ for soundi - 
fore his chamber on twelfth day, aie re- 





ward to the yeomen of the wardrope at the 
Tower, ijs.—to him that keepeth the lions, 
vjd.—Given in reward to the clerk of Cole- 
man St..for oftentime bringing bills of the 
sickness in town, xijd.—In reward to John- 
son the musician, for his charges in awayting 
on my L. of Leycester at Kennelworth, xs.— 
In reward to Mr. Boldero his man for bring- 
ing the apes, iijd.—In reward to the morres 
dancers at my mr. his return into the country, 
ijs.—For a song for my mt". and the ditty to 
the same, ijs. iiijd.—For firing the guns di- 
verse times over the water, iijd.—For a shep- 
ard’s calendar, ijs.’” The last entry is in 
Aptil 1583. 

The concluding pages of the history are 
devoted to the pedigree of the Gages, 
Sir John Gage having married Penelope 
Darcy, the great grand-daughter of Sir T. 
Kytson, of whom it is related, ‘‘ that Sir 
George Trenchard, Sir John Gage, and Sir 
William Hervey, each solicited her in mar- 
riage at the. same time, and that, to keep 
peace between the rivals, she threatened the 
first aggressor with her perpetual displea- 
sure ; humorously telling them, that, if they 
would wait, she would have them all in their 
turns—a promise which the Lady actually 
performed.” - - - 

With this anecdote we shall take our leave 
of a very valuable addition to the stock of 
family memoirs and peculiarly English anti- 
quities, repeating our hope that the author 
may extend his plan to embrace a history of 
the whole county of Suffolk. 





BOOTH’S ANALYTICAL DICTIONARY, PARTI. 
(Concluded. ) 


“ The Quercus coccifera, or KERMES Oak, a 
native of the south of Europe, is an evergreen 
shrub, celebrated for producing the KERMEs, 
a small insect, the Coccus ilicis of Entomolo- 
gists. Before the introduction of Cochineal, 
Kermes was the only substance that afforded 
to dyers the colour Kermesinus, or CRIMSON ; 
a bluish shade of scarlet, sometimes called an 
Ox-BLoop-coLour. The Kermesinus (a Latin 
term) was the same as the coccum, or crimson- 
dye of the Romans. We have Crimson as an 
adjective, and To Crimson, as a verb. 

“The Cocci are a numerous tribe of in- 
sects, the males of which only have wings, 
while the females adhere to the branches and 
leaves of vegetables; each species chusing 
its favourite plant on which it feeds. The 
pregnancy of the females is the precursor of 
their death. Their bodies swell, they cease 
to move, and appear like excrescences on the 
leaves of the plant. It is in this state, be- 
fore the young are brought forth, that the 
Kermes and other Cocci(for there are several 
species used in dyeing) are gathered and 
dried for use. They then appear like so 
many minute particles contained in a shell, 
about the size of a juniper-berry. These are 
the eggs, covered with the body of the mother. 
On account of this seed-like appearance, the 
Kermes has alsothe name of SCARLET-GRAINS ; 
and hence dyers speak of INGRAINED-SCARLET. 
A medical preparation of sulphuret of Anti- 
mony and Potash, precipitated in the form of 
a red powder, is called MinERAL KERMEs. 

“*Kermes (chiefly when prepared into a 
confection called ALKERMES) was, formerly, 
of great use in physic as well as in dyeing ; 
but since the discovery of the new world, it 
has been supplanted, in both its uses, by the 
Cocuineat, which is picked, and preserved 
in a similar manner, from another species of 





Coccus, the cacti, found in South America 
upon the Cactus nopal ; a shrub, commonly 
called InpDIAN Fic, or PRICKLY-PEAR-1REE, 
The crimson and scarlet of the Cochineal are 
much more splendid than those of the Kermes, 
and the dyers, therefore, do well in giving it 
the preference. We hope the physician has 
had some better reason for his change than 
merely following their example. ‘The beauti- 
ful pigment CARMINE, used chiefly in minia- 
ture and water-colour painting, and some- 
times under the. name of RoucE, (French 
rouge, red,) to freshen the cheeks of pallid, 
or taded beauty,. is also a preparation of Co- 
chineal. It is a light, soft, velvety powder, 
of a most rich and magnificent scarlet, in- 
clining a little to Crimson. It was formerly 
made from Kermes, whence its present name 
is derived.’ To Rovce is a verb; but, we 
believe, the practice of RovGinc is little 
followed in this country. Itis general how- 
ever on the stage, and among ladies of easy 
virtue. © 

‘¢ Although both the Kermes and the Co- 
chineal have, from their appearance, been 
mistaken for small seeds, it must have been 
only by the ignorant, or by those at a dis- 
tance from the places where these insects 
are bred ; for their ordinary names are suf- 
ficiently indicative of their origin. The Ara- 
bic Kermes signifies a little worm; and the 
French chenille (whence their cochenille and 
our Cochineal) is a caterpillar,—any worm 
that feeds upon plants. The Latin vermiculus 
has the same signification, and, therefore, 
Kermes was, by our old writers, sometimes 
called VERMILLION. VERMEIL, or VERMIL, is 
yet used by Poets for Crimson-coloured ; 
and To VERMILLION was once a verb, nearly 
equivalent with, to Rouge. VERMILLION (or, 
as it is sometimes written, Verminiow) is 
now, exclusively, applied to designate a Sear- 
let powder, the REp SULPHURET OF MERcuRY, 
Vermillion is artificial cinnabar ; for the name 
CINNABAR, or ZINNABER, is given, by Mine- 
ralogists, to all the native sulphurets of 
mercury, from the darkest to the brightest 
red. Vermillion, besides its value to painters, 
is used in medicine; as is also A-THIOPs 
MINERAL, a factitious black sulphuret of Mer- 
cury, which has its name from the colour of 
the Ernrops or Ernioprans, the inhabitants 
of Ethiopia. -What belongs to these people, 
or to their language, is Eruropic.” 

The explanation of rouging is a little whim- 
sical ; and indeed our author is not unlike 
Dr. Johnson in some of his definitions, al- 
lowing his humour to display itself in spite of 
the gravity of his theme. For instance, in 
describing relationships, he favours us with 
a joke instead of a definition: 

- -- “ The children of Cousins are Seconp- 
Cousins, or Cousins once removed; and a man 
may have third, or even fourth, Cousins, pro- 
vided they [he] be rich enough te induce him 
[them] to claim kindred.” --- — 

The following is, we think, a mistake, as 
the analogies between the vegetable and ani- 
mal world are quite sufficient to warrant 
what Mr. B. condemns: 

“Sex, from the Latin secare, to cut, or 
divide, is merely division, but with this ortho- 
graphy, it is limited to the obvious division 
of animals into male and female. The Bo- 
tanists of the Linnean School, indeed, speak 
of male and female flowers ; but this SexuAL 
system is solely to serve the purposes of their 
classification. The language does not pass 
the boundaries of the science, for the analo- 
gies on which it is founded are too slight 
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digjointed to swim on the current of ordinary 
life.” ‘ 


But we will not dwell on slight differences 
of opinion, while we have. yet in store two 
other passages with which we shall conclude 
our quotations, satisfied that these examples 
will suffice to demonstrate the justice of our 
eulogiom upon this excellent work : 

«“ WoopDsARE, or FROTHSPIT, is a name given 
to a sort of white froth found, in the spring, 
on the leaves of certain plants. In some 
countries, it is called Toap’s-sPITTLE ; but, 
more generally, Cuckow-spit, from the 
ancient belief that. it was the spittle of that 
bird; and hence, also, different plants, on 
which this froth is more usually found, have 
been called Cuckow-FLoweRs. These are, 
particularly, the Lycunis flos cuculi, MEADow- 
Pink, or RaGGED Rosins; and CaARDAMINE 

is, or Lapy’s Smock, a plant which 
has lately been admitted into the legion of 
medicines which is in continued action 
against nervous diseases. The common 
CatTcHFLy, or Corn CAMPION, (SILENE angli- 
ca) is, likewise, a usual receptacle for the 
Frothspit, and, on that.account, has had the 
name of Spattinc Poppy. Neither Toads 
nor Cuckows, however, have any thing to do 
with this froth. It is exuded, in the manner 
of excrements, by the larva of an insect 
(CicADA spumaria) called the FRoGHOPPER, 
which is sometimes, not unappropriately, 
termed the FLEA GRaSsHOPPER ; for, though 
itis only about a quarter of an inch long, it 
will clear five or six feet at a single spring. 
The froth, which completely covers the in- 
sect, is supposed to be its protection from the 
heat of the sun as well as from its enemies. 
The Cicade of the Latins and the Tettiges of 
the Greeks lived among trees, and are, there- 
fore, erroneously translated by our word 
Grasshoppers. Tn warm countries they are 
the most noisy of all insects ; but the notes of 
some of the species are extremely musical. 
The Dutch, in Surinam, call them Lyre- 
players, hecause their sounds resemble those 
of a vibrating wire. Anacreon describes this 
creature as the emblem of felicity,—ever 
young and immortal, the offspring of Phcebus 
and the darling of the Muses. The Athenians 
kept them in cages, (as is yet done in some 
countries) for the sake of their song, and 
called them the Nightingales of the Nymphs. 
As in the case of birds, they are the males 
only that sing ; and hence Xenarchus used 
to ascribe their happiness to their having 
silent wives.” - - - 


“The Goat has performed a principal part 
in the rites and ceremonies of many systems 
of Religion. Goats were appropriated to 
Mercury, and, on account of their destroying 
the vines, they were sacrificed to Bacchus. 
They were also particularly devoted to Juno ; 
and white Goats and Kids were occasionally 
offered to Diana and to Venus. The blood 
of Goats (as well as of Bullocks) was sprinkled 
on the Mercy-seat of the Jews; and the 
ScaPreoar, aiter the priest had pronounced 
the confession, was sent into the Wilderness, 
loaded with the sins of the people. The 
Devit of the Christian populace is painted 
like the Paw of the Romans: probably a 
eserves of the primitive Fathers of the 

lurch, to shew, by means of his horns, clo- 
ven feet and tail, that the Gods of the Hea- 
thens should be considered as the Demons of 

tianity. The. metaphor. is never lest 
of, even on the most solemn occasions, 


that ‘he shall set the Sheep on.his right 
hand, but the Goats on the left.’” 

We have only to add, that an Index to the 
words renders it easy to find whatever is 
sought. Upon the whole, we have seen no 
book of this kind since the Diversions of 
Parley, which deserved better of the public. 
NR Ce LT RNR RIE ERE * SE 

ARTS AND SCIENCES. 

THE NELIOTROPE. 

A new Instrument invented ty Professor Gauss 
of Gottingen. 

Wuen Professor Gauss was engaged, in 
1820 at Liineburg, in trigonometical obser- 
vations, to combine the Hanoverian with 
the Danish triangles, he perceived that 
when he directed his telescope towards. the 
steeple of Saint Michael’s church at Ham- 
burgh, which was seven German (thirty- 
two English) miles distant, the little round 
window in the upper part of it reflected the 
image of the sun towards him, and thus im- 
oy him in his operations. ‘This gave 

im the idea of using the sun's light for 
Signals, by catching it with a mirror and 
reflecting it to the place to which a signal 
was to be given. He made a calculation of 
the strength of the sun’s light, and of the 
diminution which it suffers in the atmos- 
phere ; from which it appeared that a small 
mirror, only two or three inches in dia- 
meter, was sufficient to reflect the sun’s 
image to the distance of ten or more 
German miles. This is the Heliotrope, 
which is described to be of great import- 
ance in the measuring of large triangles, 
and as likely to supersede the methods hi- 
therto employed. These consisted in placing, 
or fastening by night, several Argand lamps 
with reflectors, at those places which it was 
intended to observe from a great distance. 
This measuring by night is very inconve- 
nient, and by oe the light of the lamps is 
much too faint to be always seen at the dis- 
tance of several miles through a telescope. 

The inventor of the Heliotrope, on the 
other hand, had full proof of the great ad- 
vantage to be derived from it when he was 
last year on the summit of the Brocken 
Mountain, to determine the three corners 
of the triangle for measuring the meridian 
in the North of Germany; on which occa- 
sion Professor Gauss gave signals with thisin- 
strumentto his Assistant, who was stationed 
at the distance of fourteen German miles 
from him, upon the Inselberg in the forest 
of Thuringia. We learn also that the ex- 
periments made on the new Observatory at 
Gottingen on the 31st of October 1821, in 
presence of the Minister Von Arnswaldt, 
were perfectly satisfactory. 

But the great use of the Heliotrope is not 
confined to such operations. It will, it is 
stated, be found greatly to excel the Tele- 
graph for giving signals, and in time will 
probably supersede it. As the reflected 
image of the sun is visible at so great a 
distance, the signal stations may be much 
fewer. The mode of using it 1s likewise 
more simple, it being merely necessary al- 
ternately to show and to hide the mirror ; 
the intervals, measured hy a stop watch, 


Heliotrope cannot be used by night, is. the 
same in the Telegraph. A more'specious 
objection is, that it can be used only in 
bright sun-shine; but in dull weather the 
use of the Telegraph is also very confined. 








LITERATURE, ETC. 


ST. DAVID’S COLLEGE. 

On the 12th of August, the King's birth- 
day, the foundation stone of St. David's Col- 
lege was Jaid near Lampeter,. in Cardigan- 
shire, by the excellent Bishop of St. David's. 
This design has been prosecuted by his 
Lordship with noble perseverance for 
eighteen years ; and it must have been a 
happy day to him which. thus crowned so 
benevolent, so patriotic, and so truly Chris- 
tian a work.. The poverty of the benefices 
in the diocese of St. David’s, comprehend- 
ing the greater part of South and a portion 
of North Wales, has been always felt as a 
great barrier to that course of study, and to 
the acquisition of that learning so essential 
to candidates for the Ministry. To remedy 
this evil in some degree, the Institution in 
question was projected by. the esteemed 
Prelate who has so worthily linked his 
name to future admiration; aud the sub- 
scriptions having accumulated totheamount 
of 10,000/., ‘and other favourable circum- 
stances having occurred, hisLordship availed 
himself of the juncture to put a finishing 
hand to his undertaking. . His Majesty, ap- 
proving of the plan, presented 1000/. to- 
wards its execution ; Messrs. Harford, three 
brothers, the Lords of the Manor-of Lam- 
peter, ‘gave the site; and the Universities 
of Oxford and Cambridge, Oriel College, 
and private individuals, also came hononur- 
ably forward to promote it. 

The architect is Mr. C. R.Cockerell; and 
the ceremony of laying the foundation stone 
afforded one of the most gratifying -specta- 
cles which Wales has witnessed for very 
many years. Tt was performed by the good 
and venerable Bishop in the presence of.a 
multitude of delighted spectators, and the 
fervour with which this act was. hailed, 
afforded a‘ foretaste of the fame with which 
generations yet unborn will regard. his 
name as a benefactor to the country. 





MODERN GREEK LITERATURE. 

ZaMPELIoR, an ingenious young author 
of the Island of Leucadia (Santa Maura,) 
has published a new Greek tragedy, Timo- 
leon, dedicated to the venerable Dr, Coray ; 
two others, Scanderbeg and Constantine Pa- 
leolagus, are ready for the press. .. Mustoxydi, 
a learned Greek of Corfu, has translated 
into French the whole collection of the 
proclamations and documents issued by the 
Senate of the Peloponnesus, from the com- 
mencement of the heroic struggle of the 
Greeks with the Turks. They will be pub- 
lished at. Paris. ... In the City of Cydonia, 
which was destroyed last year by the Turks, 
a college and a well-chosen library were 
consumed. ... A young Greek, named Piccolo, 
has translated the Philoctetes of Sophocles 
into modern Greek. ‘This is the piece which 








for it is said, speaking of the last judgment, 


are the signals. The difficulty, that the 


was lately performed at Odessa hy Greek 
actors, amidst boundless acclamations ; at 
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Sevens te Oy a R aadhcwy 
ever ng live its 
friends!” . . . Spiri ion Petrettini, a Greek of 
Corfu, has ed at Padua a translation 
of VelleiusPaterculus. . . a 
rinth, 


yet if Heaven has decreed the independence 
of Greece, Athensis to be the capital. The 
National Arms ‘bear a Minerva,'with the 
attributes of Wisdom, ing to some 


has the annexed traditional form, and 
the legend XPIZTOX NIKAI. All: the 
Monasteries: have eagerly sent their 
church to the Mint. That on. the 
Mountain alone sent twenty- 
six horse-loads of silver utensils. 





But if you have not, I may as well sing of him, 

The story was of at least for a day, 

When the town was tongue-tired, and could no 
" thiore ring of him, 

And turned to its tea-cup, and he to its clay. 


Dan Stukeley was one man, but wearing two faces, 
Sir— 


One served for himself, and the next for his 
friend ; [aces, Sir, 

He drew.the right cards, and he threw-the sure 
And one way or other he hid his own end ; 
And often he took Mr. B. to a stranger house 
Than he had e’er seen, by men-devils called hell, 
Where he threw. away luck till his fortunes were 
d ) [him well. 


angerous, 
But his friend pushed bim on, and his friend loved 


Soon his purse and his pocket were émpty of 
rhino; well, [estate ; 
He pledged him his honour, and pawned his 
But these went after those in a shake, Sir, as I 
know well, his plate :— 
Then he rubbed down his wig, and he rubbed wu; 
This soon melted down, Sir, and nothing was 1 
to him, 
But the diamonds his wife loved much more 


than his eyes; 
He bullied her long, but her ear-rings were deaf 
to him; 


But woman is weak, and he shook her with sighs. 


* You will think me, sweet wifey, curst hard with 
the cruels, dear, [back ; 


To hit you this blow, that will break your fine 
Come give me no tears, Ma’am, bit give me the 
} : [clack.”” 


jewels, dear, 
And I'll hold the casket, and you hold your 
Then faster he went, than a hackney could crawl 
with him, [fate 
To meet with his Stukeley, and meet with his 
“ That Stukeley’s a rascal, but I'll have no brew! 
i him Si 


with him ; 
He may break me in pocket—he shall not in 
Now Stukeley had watched for him, just as a spider 
waits 


To pounce on a blue-bottle caught in his net ; 
“ Hal Bevy, my boy—here’s the cockagee cyder 
waits 1’ ; 


“ I’m sour enough with the losses I've met ; 

But come, my kind Stukey, I'll have one dry bout 
with you, 

So down with your dice, dear, and down with 
your dust ; 

I'm sour as the cyder, but think not I pout with 


you; 
Oh no, ’tis with Fortune that I am so crust.” 
So the dice-box was brought, and poor Beverley 


ewey. 
Diamonds like pebbles at duck and at drake, 
Till Fortune, well-fledged, gave a flutter, and flew 
away, 
And he hadn’t a thing but his stick for a stake. 
* Oh fool that I was now, the ninny of ninnies, sure, 
To throw at one cast away horse, house, and cart, 
And fling after Fortune wife, jewels, and guineas, 


sure. 
And play out her diamonds, and hold but her heart! 


* What pen and what poet and can record it, a 
Mond as caemaull te ue a eon? [eh! 
By Gonpats to sp Sep, If oe fate would afford ix— 
would throw oly int een aa) ome ne 


a coach, them now, 
Then he felt in his i i 


= — 

Sad he mused on his losses whilst ; 
gutter, Sir, t ; 
And damned the man link-boy who hima 
For the rain it came down, and his shoes "gan to 
sputter, Sir, cloak. 
And he hadn’r the fare of caach, link-boy, or 
* How hard is my lot, that have rode in my chaises, 
, Sir, [the cramp; 
To trudge through the streets till my: toes have 
But vig we are poor,we must.walk home,. by 


azes, Sir, r : 
And see that ‘tis dark by the light of a lamp.” 


But he found his wey home, where the rushlight 
was burning, Sir, [flags ; 
His toes and his temper quite sore with the 
His wife snored so loud, that he felt a strong 
yearning, Sir, 
To rouse her, and say she was ruined to rags. 
But he lay by her side still, and partly beside 
himself, 
And pondered all night ’twixt a pistol and rope; 
But ik wns 2 case that he cond not deads 
himself, 
So he bawled up his valet, and called upon Hope. 


“Go bring me my top-boots, and the stuff that you 
clean them with ; 
You yesterday cleaned them; but I must t : 
Pur thé booes ou their fost, aall the aru Song: 
sheen them with, ; [way!” 
Set it down by the bed-side, and then go your 
Then he drank a deep draught of mixed vitriol 
and blacking, Sir, 
And his face was as black as his boots in a trice ; 
Then kicking his slippers off, sent his soul pack- 
ing, Sir, 
The victim of vitriol, and Stukeley, and dice. 


Mrs. B. waked at twelve, and it gave her a shock— 
oh! Sirs, 
She had dreamed of black legs, and she sees 
a black face ; ‘ 
And doubted a breath if her man from Morocco, 


Sirs, 

Had mistaken his Eve, and had taken B.’s place, 

Then she bawled for her setvants’as they were 
her debitors, 

And for salts—but the salts were all seized from 
the shelves, 

For servants, by law, are the first paid of creditors, 

And when they’re unpaid, wait on none but 
themselves. 


But finding her B. dead, then she ’gan a rum- 
maging, 
To see what her sad widow’s jomture would be, 
Bet searched all in vain, for she found not a 
Brummagem, 
To pay for the baked meats and funeral fee. 
So since nothing was left her for life but to die 
soon, Sir, : 
She made up her mind like.2 Hindoo for death, 
And drank ‘to the bottom the ‘ best Warren” 
ison, Sir, [breath. 
And the bottle gave up when she gave up her 
MORAL. 
Now all you bold gamblers that think you 9 
cleverl 


Throw against Fortune, to lose in a trice, 

Remember the black fate and'face of poor Beverley, 

And Jong as you live, Sirs, shun diamonds and 
dice : 


But if you're the brave bully boys born for playing 4 
Rubber with Fortune, ah! play 2 safe game; 


4 Take a cool hiand at ctib, with a friend not betray- 








ing you, . 
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JOURNAL OF 


RALPH DODD. 


Tus gentleman, so celebrated as a civil 
engineer, died at Cheltenham in April last, 
after a life so actively, end in »everal in- 
stances so usefully gpent in the construction 
of palflic works, that -we have rather been 
surprised to see him pass to the grave with- 
out an obituary notice ip the periodical works 
which most is read pay those tributes to 
the memory of departed talent. 

To those persons who about thirty years 
ago frequented the schools of the Royal 
Academy, in which Mr. Dodd was then a 
student, he was well known; at that time he 
professed to practise portrait and historical 

nting, in addition to a busigess in which 

was engaged for the shipping which came 

to the port of London, and was remarkable 
for displaying great zeal in his pursuits, Some 
of the pictures which he then painted, although 
‘they had not much claim to excellence, yet 
shewed at least that he was ambitious of 
obtaining distinction. His compositions, of 
Leonardo da Vinci dying in the arms of 
Francis 1., of British tars boarding an ene- 
’s ship, and of the late King’s visit to 
St. Paul’s Cathedral in the year 1789 to 
return thanks for the recovery of his health, 
‘are not yet forgotten by many of his con- 
temporaries. Soon after that period he di- 
rected his attention to the improvement of 
machinery and the other duties of a civil en- 
rl and retired to his native county, 
orthumberland, for the purpose of putting 
his improvements into practice. In the vear 
1798 he returned to London, and laid before 
the public his plan and proposals for exca- 
vating and constructing a tunnel under the 
Thames, to commence ut Gravesend, for the 
‘purpose of making a communication between 
the counties of Kent and Essex, which were 
approved of by government, as such an un- 
dertaking, if executed, would, in a military 
point of view, have been essentially useful 
for the defence of the country in the case of 
an invasion, then seriously threatened by 
our formidable enemy. The work, however, 
was abandoned soon after it was begun, 
owing to causes too long for detail, but 
which were not attributable to the engi- 
‘neer, At the same period he procured an 
act of parliament for making a canal between 
Gravesend and Chatham, to unite the rivers 
Thames and Medway by a nearer navigation 
than the existing one. Under this act the 
capital was got for its execution, the com- 
pany of subscribers was incorporated, and 
the work itself commenced. He afterwards 
| reer and distributed his report on a plan 
the improvement of. the Port of London, 
and for rebuilding London Bridge, the de- 
signs of which he subsequently laid before 
the committee of the House of Commons ap- 
inted to take into consideration and make 
report on those very important subjects. 
designs, together with those which 

were also presented by several other respect- 
able engineers, were engraved and printed 
by the order of the House, and form a mate- 
part of the very interesting and well- 
known report made by that committee. It 
‘would be difficult to enumerate all his plans 
for public improvements, but the following 
tmmediatelyoccur to memory, having been 
‘executed: the South Lambeth Waterworks, 
the Grand Canal, the East London 


Waterworks, and the Vauxhall Bridge: of 
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all these he. was the author, and by his inde- 
fatigable zeal, and an almost unexampled 
perseverance, he overcame obstacles in the 
way of their completion which would have 
defeated less ardent minds. 

Mr. Dodd had also his share in the improve- 
ment of Steam vessels; and we believe that 
(thongh already novigerse in America and on 
the Clyde in Scotland) the first impetus given 
in England to that important application of 
steam, was by a patent obtained by him for a 
steam-boat on the Thames, to pass between 
London and Gravesend, but which was not 
carried into effect. The Richmond steam- 
boats, however, were soon after built by his son 
Mr. George Dodd, which were followed by his 
bold navigation in a steam-vessel round a part 
of the coasts of England and Ireland, and the 
regular voyages of the Thames packet-boat 
from London to Margate and back. Mr. Dodd 
unfortunately fell a victim (like the artist of 
the Bull of Phalaris) to his own plan, for 
being on a journey to attend a meeting of 
iron-masters in Gloucestershire, soon after 
last Christmas, he went on board a steam- 
packet, and was severely wounded by the 
explosion of the boiler, under the effects of 
which he languished till April, and at length 
died at Cheltenham. 

Mr. Dodd was the author of numerous re- 
ports ; and two essays, the one on water, and 
the other on the dry rot, both of which are 
before the public, His great merit consisted 
in a bold conception of usefal projects, and 
great skill and constancy in availing himself 
of the public feeling for the purpose of ac- 

niring notice and support for them. His 
failing was, that he bad not a sufficient con- 
trol over his own invention and imagination 
to prevent some new plan from hurrying him 
away from those undertakings in which he was 
already engaged, and which were advancing 
towards maturity: he thereby injured his re- 
putation, and prevented himself from acquir- 
ing, for his own benefit and that of his family, 
the ample fortune to which he was entitled, 
and which would have been only the due 
reward of his talents. His name is never- 
theless connected with history, for the great 
improvements in the metropolis and its vi- 
cinity during the last fifty years; and looking 
to these, it caunot be doubted that posterity 
will do justice to his effoxts, when time (to 
use tlie language of painting)>¥as generalized 
his character. It is gratifying to us to con- 
tribute this brief memoir towards that end, 
and the rescuing from an obscore fate the 
memory of a man so generally known in this 
busy metropolis. .We fear that all his plans 
tended only to leave his widow in distressed 
circumstances; for in his later years they 
did notcommand the support they were wont 
to do; the feeling of the times was changed, 
and it must be confessed that, owing to the 
unsteadinessAo one pursuit, already noticed, 
Mr. Dodd’s comprehensive projects were not 
by many considered to be so stable and cer- 
tain of success a8 they would have been had 
he limited them in number and magnitude, 





Expired, on Wednesday the 14th inst. in 
the 85th year of his age, at Broad-Green, 
Croydon, Mr. James Dickson, of Covent 
Garden, one of the oldest Members of the 
Linnean Society, and Vice-President of the 
Horticultural Society. His pron ota of 
practical botany was extensive and profound ; 
and his Hortus Siccus, Plantarum Crypto- 
gamicarum Britanniz, and the various papers 





—————$—$ SE 
that he contributed to the Transactions of the 
Linnean Society, display a research and dis+ 
crimination that have been rarely equalled, 

thaps never surpassed. Not only the ta- 
turalists of the present day, but an extensive 
circle of private friends, will long regret the 
loss of this worthy, venerable man; and if 
talents, learning, and integrity are deserv 
of attention, few persons are better entitle 
to a public monument than Mr. Dickson.— 


(From a Correspondent.) 


M. DeLampre, one of the Perpetual Secre- 
taries of the French Academy of Sciences, 
and highly esteemed for his astronomical 
and other scientific acquirements, died a fort- 
night ago at Paris, aged 73. He was a native 
of Amiens, and author of the celebrated His- 
tory of Astronomy ; one of the original Mem- 
bers of the Institut, and a Member of most of 
the learned Societies in Europe. 





SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 
WINE AND WALNUTS; 
or, : 
AFTER-DINNER CHIT-CHAT. 


By a Cockney Greyheard.—Chap. X. 
teeasamedl 


THE NEW STREET. 

My old friend the Doctor neving eupraaped 
a desire to see the new street re he re- 
turned to Cambridge, we were determined 
to make a survey of it, from its commence- 
ment opposite Carlton Palace, to its termi- 
nation in Portland Place. So calling a hack- 
ney-chariot at coat » we a _ 
perceptibly carri our § atio ike 
the noble buildings we ae pace Bes > 
much farther than had ever been dreamt of ; 
may a sweep up to the R Patk, 
round by Saint John’s. Weed Pad- 
dington, down Park Lane, g ; 
Place, round by Pimlico at the’ back of West- 
minster, to Palace Yard, and from thence 
home—a journey, winding in and out, ac- 
cording to the coachman’s reckoning, who 
was a steady, civil driver, of between eight 
and nine miles; 

“¢ Well,”’ said the Doctor, as soon as he 
had seated himself, “ where is my 
79 laa: on exam’ the we 
had passed over, he added, ** This surpasses 
my po oar although I expected much. 
Yet this mighty space, such is wondrous 
spirit of the age, forms hut a small part, as I 
find by the plan here, (holding the map open 
with extended arms,) bat @ small part of 
what has been covered, since I used to per- 
ambulate the town.” —{The Doctor had fore 
in the Metropolis: but once. for more than 
thirty years, and then, it being in the depth 
of winter, he rarely left the fire-side ; 80 that 
every improvement within that period was 
new to him.] 

** Here,” said he, “‘ somewhere about this 
spot (Gleucester Place,) did poor Gray take 
me to see Benjamin West exhibit on the ice. 
It was upon a large cow-pond, Sir, he was 
the most elegant skater of his day. YT’ faith, 
as many fine ladies flocked to ‘see him as 
though he had been a phenix. And I re- 
member we went in the evening to dine at a 
tavern at Old Mary-le-bone Gardens, and 
were stopped by two footpads in our way 
back to Oxford Road. Sir, the site of these 
well-lighted streets was then a sad cut-throat 


lace. Poor Gray was in great on 
for the ruffians tae with, eh wo 


given to him by Caesar Hawkins, the surgeon 
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he who injected the human heart for Ho- 
garth, which he painted in his unfortunate 
picture of Sigismunda,, The watch had been 
worn by Abraham Cowley, the poet. Gray, 
although a nervous man, would not part 
with it without a little expostulation ; such 
as—‘ My worthy friends, I valuc that watch 
gentlemen, it’s of little value to youn—gen- 
tlemen, use us like gentlemen—for we are 
not armed, gentlemen,’ and so on; when the 
ruffians retorted with tremendous oaths,— 
* None of your paluvering, we are no gemmen, but 
dirty blackguards.’ 

“Gray, unconsciously I believe, still held 
the chain, when providentially, to use the 
poet’s words, some riotous drunken Irishmen 
came suddenly fighting ont of a cow-house 
~—it was dark as pitch—and the thieves de- 
camped. 

“OQ, mercy onus!” exclaimed the Doctor, 
**T wonder if ‘any of these unforeseen, in- 
calculable adventures happen ‘now-a-days— 
ha—ha—ha—ha! For the bustle did not 
end here—ha—ha—ha—ha! We were so 
dreadfully scared, that we would haye rushed 
into the. arms of the fighting Irishmen for 
protection; but they not expecting us, or 
taking us for peace-officers, (perhaps, for 
coming upon them so confidently when all 
«ational beings leave them the field,) scam- 
ered away for their lives, and we pursued— 
actually ran with all our might and main for 
protection at the hands of these mad fellows, 
who, frightened out of their wits, were flying 
from us. ©! I shall never forget Mary-le- 
bone Gardens—though on looking for the old 
spot, I perceived nothing was left—no, not 
even a trace of the site, excepting a few elms, 
which I think were enclosed in the gardens, 
but now standing aloue, at the termination 
of one of your modern streets. Ah! what 
would old Lord Burlington say of the town 
Feaching thus far!— How little could his 
Lordship have supposed such a change, when 
he drove here in his coach and four, with a 
ay company, to hear Leveridge sing—Leve- 
ridge, with his voice of thunder !” 

“*Pray, Docthor, did Mr. Horatio Wal- 
pe ever tell you of the quarrel between old 

arry Fiitcrott and his patron, in an argu- 
ment about the increase of buildings ?”’ 

“I think I have heard it,” replied the 
Doctor ; ‘‘ but do relate the circumstances, 
for I have no clear recollection of the conver- 
sation, other than that Flitcroft has proved 
himself a prophet.” 

* Just.so, Docthor. When Flitcroft was 
striking the scaffold of the tower—or steeple, 
more properly—of St. Giles’s in the Fiehis— 
a structure, by the way, that not only does 
credit to him as an architect, but reflects 
honour on the good taste of Lord Burlington 
—or the prescience of his Lordship, if you 
please—which led him to discover the dor- 
mmant genius of that skilful builder. Yes, when 
Flitcroft, for the last time, went on the scaf- 
fold, he looked around, and. prophesied— 
‘The time will arrive when my church will 
be in the heart of the town.’ 

* The architect dined that day at Burling- 
ton-house, when several persons were present. 
Flitcroft was complimented on the finishing 
of his church; when his Lordship rather su- 
porters repeated to the company what 
e bad said on the scaffold; adding, ‘ We 
shall have the great little man strutting and 
towéring above us all, like his. steeple, too 
prond to look down npon the parish pound, 
ut looking proudly all around.’ 
“Fliteroft had, perhaps, taken an ad- 





ditional glass of his Lordship’s champaigne, in 
compliment to the many compliments re- 
ceived; and fancying, perhaps, that this 
parish and the pound reflected upon his ori- 
gin, (for he had worked as a carpenter on 
his Lordship’s house, ) replied, ‘ His Lordship 
is turning poct—pound and round. My Lord, 
you are undoubtedly the greatest gentleman 
architect in the world, but not the greatest 
gentleman rhythmer.’ 

“<7 did not invite you to my table,’ said 
his Lordship, ‘to be the butt for your non- 
sensical comparisons, Mister Flitcroft.’ 

*** Nor did I accept the honour of the in- 
vitation,’ replied Flitcroft, ‘to be hurled off 
the scaffold which your Lordship raised mé 
to, to be trampled in the dirt ;’ and making 
a bow to his Lordship and the company, leit 
the table. 

‘Lord Burlington was a proud man, and 
so was Flitcroft. ‘This is acting very ca- 
valierly, methinks,’ said his Lordship, sipping 
his wine, and reddening with anger—‘ very 
cavalierly—So much for Mister Henry Flit- 
croft!’ 

“Mine goodt Lord,’ said Handel, who 
sat at the left of his Lordship, and Pope at 
his right—* Mine goodt Lord, with submis- 
sion, I think your Lordship was to blame,’ 
laying his hand gently on his Lordship’s arm 
—‘ Mine worthy friend Misder Flidgroft 
was hurdt by your reflexion, and this is a 
broudt day forhim. He would not mindt, 
berhaps, being pulled down the Jadder by 
your Lordship when no one is looking on ; 
pud to-day he has much to make him brondt ; 
and there are dimes andt seasons—I sbeak 
it from exberience—when I gan not bear an 
unkind word from my batrons and my friends, 
so much as from mine obbosers and mine 
enemies.’ 

***But, Mister Handel,’ replied his Lord- 
ship, ‘ Flitcroft forgot himself—he was too 
warm, Sir—he forgot——.’ 

“¢ Pardon me, my dear Lord,’ said Pope, 
‘if he forgot himself for a moment, he did 
not forget his patron; for I will be bold to 
say, that although he was uificator fortune 
sue, yet for all his heat, which I think, upon 
reflection, your Lordship will not condemn ; 
he spoke of the scaffold your Lordship had 
raised him to.’ 

‘** He didt, he didt, the honest man!’ said 
Handel, ‘and that disblays the goodness of 
his heart. Whiles I am afraid, your Lord- 
ship,’ shaking his head, lifting his hands, and 
raising his eyes, ‘ although I am so much 
more indebted to your munificence, if I had 
been in blace of the archidect, I should have 
been rude and ungradeful enough to have 
left mine obligation unexbressed.’ 

“**J stand corrected,’ said his Lordship, 
with dignified oandour, ‘I am honoured in- 
deed ; and if I ever feit the pride of birth, it 
is at this moment,’ taking the hand of Pope 
and Handel in his own; ‘and if ever I felt 
the advantage of fortune, it isin her giving 
me the friendship of great and good men!’ 
‘Sir,’ ‘said Mister Horatio, ‘this was the 
finest, the most finished act of the real drama 
of life that I had ever seen.’ 

“** Come, my honoured friends,’ said his 
Lordship, ‘ we will, if yon please, take a glass 
of claret to our worthy Harry.. Here is—I 
shail use your happy sentiment, Sandy—here 
is health and prosperity to friend Flitcroft, 
Axdificator fortune sue ;’ adding,‘ now, Mister 
Handel, you must open the organ at the.open- 
ing of his church ;’ to which the great com- 
poser bowed his ready assent. 





*“* How much to be envied was that en- 
lightened nobleman,” observed the Doctor, 
“His table was constantly:surrounded by the 
greatest men ofthe age. Yes, he was a man 
who, in addition to high birth and splendid 
fortune, possessed great natural parts anda 
cultivated taste. What rare felicity, regard- 
ing the arts as he did, to be surrounded with 
such worthies as Pope, and Swift, and Mead, 
and Arbuthnot, and Gibbs, and Kent; and 
loving music as he did, to be enabled to pa- 
tronize such a man as Handel—yea, to have 
him an inmate in his family for three succes- 
sive years. Fancy a domestic concert, in 
which his Lordship took his part, with Handel 
at the harpsichord—with Arbuthnot joining 
in the harmony, and Pope sipping his coffee, 
cross-legged, by the fire-side, waited upon 
by the sylphs of his Lordship’s coterie. 

“These were not mere music-parties—No, 
Sirs, so I have heard Mister Horatio say,” 
observed the Doctor—* but conversaziones, 
where the ladies mixed with the gentlemen, 
and where you met with some of the greatest 
beauties, with cultivated wits—ladies who 
could converse with ease and spirit with men 
like. these, and yet feminine and modest 
withal—as your well-bred, true-born English 
gentlewoman ever must be. 

“ Ah, Sirs, the Earl of Burlington was a 
nobleman of the old school—he was a Lord 
indeed!” 

* * * * * * * * * * * 
* * * * * * * * * 


“Yes, Docthor, I agree with you ; there 
have been impediments enough to those who 
would have done great works, many more than 
those you name. It was the fashion to de- 
claim against improvements, particularly if 
the improvers came from the North. What a 
cry against the Adams’s—those ingenious 
brothers, whose. taste first showed us how to 
unite elegance and convenience in a mode- 
rate sized house.” 

“That was too much the fashion, I must 
allow,” said the Doctor—“ in Wilkes’s time 
particularly. Then there was that witty, 
satirical, unbearable Charles Churchill— 
Wilkes’s bravo. Sir, he could not forbear 
having a fling at those worthy, unoffending 
men, the Ramsays. You. must remember in 
his Prophecy of Famine—Let me think— 

“ Thence.came the Ramsays, men of worthy note, 

Of which one painted as the other wrote.” 
“The King had noticed Master Allan the 
painter, aud that was crime enough in the 
eyes of these patriots. But the inalice of the 
insinuation recoiled upon the poet, tor Master 
Ramsay was beloved in all societies as much 
as any man of his time.” 

“©, I-remember Master Charchill well, 
and saw him once, for all his effrontery, 
driven into a corner—Yes, it was at. the 
Turk’s Head. It was by our gay old friend 
Caleb too, I recollect. Churchill had just 
quoted the lines to an old stock-jobber who 
frequented the house, when Caleb observed, 
‘They might both be Scotch adventurers— 
but neither the father prostituted his pen, 
nor the son his pencil, to party feeling ; and 


it would be well that all English sticklers for 


liberty could say as much for themselves,’ 
looking Churchill significantly in the face. 

‘I wonder that Caleb escaped in a whole 
skin,” said the Doctor. 

“Why, Docthor,” replied the Counsellor, 
‘Caleb could not help observing, when 
Churchill was: gone, ‘The clerical braiser 
happened to be sober, as good luck would 
have it, so he said nothing. Had he been 
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drank, he would: have knocked me down.’ 
Caleb, however, was a fellow of spirit—I be- 
lieve he feared no man. 

«Sam Foote always laughéd at those who 
maintained that the influx of strangers to the 
Metropolis was an evil. ‘D—nit, man,’ he 
used to say to Churchill, neither for whom 
nor any one else did he care a button—‘ why, 
because you were born within the sound ot 
Bow bell, do you suppose every fellow that 
walks into Cockney-shire with dust on his 
shoes, is to have your leg-of-matton fist 
thrust in his honest face ?’—Churchill was a 
cockney. 

«One evening at the Bedford, Foote ac- 
costed him with—‘ Have you heard the news, 
Charles ?’—‘ No.’ Charles was asleep in the 
corner of one of the boxes when he awoke 
him with the question. *‘ What news, Sam?’ 
— Why, well worth your hearing.’—‘ Let us 
have itthen.’—* Why, I’m not sure that it will 
be any particular advantage to you, Charles.’ 
—‘ Never mind that, I expect nothing.’ 

“¢ Nay, but if every man had his deserts, 
my Charley !’ : ; 

““¢Then you, perchance, might get a kick- 
ing, my Sammy! But what is the news?’ 

“¢ None that I know of at present, Charles.’ 

«“ ¢ Then why. did you wake me, you wooden- 
legged ass, with your fool’s braying about 
news! news!’ 

“*¢ Nay now, I thought it an act of charity 
to rouse genius, sleeping here, stale drunk 
at broad noon. Fie! fie! Charles, where do 
you expect to go!” 

“To the devil, for what I care !’ 

“¢But there is no need to be in a hurry 
about it, my Charley—all in good time. Be- 
sides, there’s the man of the people—Mister 

‘ox Populi, squinting Jack—he is not ready 
yet. And would you go so long a journey 
this hot weather without him? Besides, there 
is a sight to be seen from Hyde Park-corner.’ 

‘*¢Hey! what!’ exclaimed the drunken 
satirist, rubbing his eyes, and yawning— 
‘ What sight?” 

“¢ Only another flight of Cornish choughs 

on the road to Lunnun—Hurra! hurra! dear 

God, we shall all be eaten up.’ Foote, as you 

know, was a Cornish man, and this was a 
provincial exclamation. 

“¢Let them come and be curst with fa- 
mine—I hope the devil will be keeper of the 
shambles.’ 

“*And a new colony of bare-breech’d 
Scottish loons coming down Highgate,’ said 
Foote. 

“¢Then were I king, as I hope for salva- 
tion, I’'d cut down all the scrubbing-posts, 
and send them back again at the point of the 
bayonet!’ | 

““*So much for Wilkes and liberty!’ ex- 
claimed Foote. 


other. 
carries all his bones outside, being a very odd 
fish, was to lay hold of the Scotch fish, who 
carries his bones in his skin——’ 


“<< Well, Sir!’ 


Now suppose the English fish, who 


“©¢ What then, Sir?’ said Johnson, im- 
patiently. 

‘*¢ What then, Doctor,’ said Foote, not at 
all abashed—*‘ why, Sir, the poor devil of a 
salmon would be so clapper-clawed, that we 
might eat the sauce alone.’ 

“Doctor Johnson smiled, and answered, 
* Nay, Sir, if Scottish salmon come here, they 
must expect to be clapper-clawed. Sir, the 
town is growing—has already grown, too 
big ;’ and putting a large piece of salmon 
into his mouth, added, ‘and if we go on 
thus, ere long there will be so great an in- 
flux of mouths, that the markets will be 
stormed by famine.’ 

“«<« But, Sir,’ said Foote, ‘ surely, Sir, you 
are an admirer of these vast improvements— 
you who read men so deeply—We shall have 
a greater field for our speculations.’ 

‘¢¢ Our speculations!’ said Jolinson, smiling 
at Foote’s presumption. 

*¢¢ Yes, learned Doctor, our's,’ 

“¢The metropolis has already grown too 
vast—it is too much distended, Sir.’ 

“¢T hope it will not burst,’ said Foote. 
“Here the Doctor got a little angry— 
waxed warm—perceiving that the company 
were inclined to smile with Foote; when 
raising his voice, ‘Sir, the town has multi- 
plied too rapidly—the town is over-charged 
with population—and there is.an end of it.’ 
“¢ No, Sir, itis not ended yet, I believe,’ 
said Foote. 
*¢¢ Then it is time it was, Sir,’ said Johnson, 
in an angry tone ;‘ What doyouknowaboutit!’ 
*¢* Know,’ replied Foote ; ‘ why, Doctor, 
I wish it were built of India-rubber—I’d pull it 
and stretch it, I'd stretch it and pull it, till 
it was populous as Pekin, and mighty as 
Moscow !’ 
“ And what did the learned Doctor say to 
this ?”’ enquired my old friend the Cantab. 
“Say,” replied the Counsellor — why, 
Docthor, he said nothing, but throwing him- 
self back in his chair, he laughed as heartily 
as any city alderman at a Joe Miller jest.” 





VISIT TO FONTHILL. 

[Third Paper.] 
Tut Sale at Fonthill Abbey has been 
pemeeeee to the ist of October, partly, we 


visitors who continue to throng to that at- 
tractive spot from every quarter of the 
country. By one of these revolutions in 
learning which the world has sometimes 





“Was it not odd enough, Docthor,” pro- 
ceeded the Counsellor, ‘that the great Sam 
Johnson should sometimes argue against the 
increase of the town? One like him, who 
loved the town—one who saw every thing so 
wisely with reference to cause and effect. 
‘Sir,’ said the sage moralist, ‘ to go on thus 
adding street to street, and square to square, 
is to invite the hungry North to eat up the 


South.’ This, perhaps, was intended as a 


sort of double entendre, alluding to the growth 
of the town in that cardinal point. 
“* Why, learned Doctor,’.said Foote—I 


believe they were dining at Tom Davies’s— 
‘you have been feasting on Scottish salmon,’ 


“* What then, Sir?’ 


|witnessed, the diffusion of Jiterature: in 
Wiltshire is a result of this‘eccasion. Per- 
haps it may not be immediately guessed 
how this happens ; but such is the demand 
for certain publications, that there is not an 
innkeeper in the county who has not 
turned bookseller. Over. the chimney of 
the very Alehouse we read, together with 


Sale at Fonthill to be had here, 


are happily combined. 





** Aud Epglish lobster-sauce,’ 


“ Soda-Water,” “‘ Ginger-Beer,” ur “ Home- 
brewed Ale Sold Here,” “ Catalogues of the 

” or “ Rut- 
ter’s Description of Fonthill Abbey”! Thus 
by a rare union letters and entertainment go 
hand in hand, and the refreshment of mind 
With 


SS 
chicken at the White Hart, does a traveller 
“¢ And the two things are better for each | enjoy the flights of the Muse! Thus with 


our coffee we had an opportunity of im- 
bibing the following pretty little poem, by 


the author of the Grave of the last Saxon, 


and kindly given by him to Mr. Rutter 
aforesaid for his second edition. 


It is On 
the first View of the Abbey, Aug. 21, 1822.” 


“ The mighty master wav'd his wand, and lo! , 


On the astonish'd eye the glorious show 

Bursts, like a vision! Spirit OF THE PLACE, 

Has the Arabian wizard, with his mace 

Smitten the barren downs far onward spread, 

And bade th’ enchanted Palace tower instead ? 
Bade the dark woods their solemn shades extend ? 
High to the clouds yon spiry tow'r ascend ? 

And starting from th’ umbrageous avenue, 

Spread the rich pile magnificent to view ? 
Enter—from this arch’d portal, look again, 
Back, on the lessening woods and distant plain, 
Ascend the steps—the high and fretted roof 

Is woven by some Elfin hand aloof, 

Whilst from the painted windows’ long array, 

A mellow’d light is shed, as not of day. 

How gorgeous all! Oh never may the spell 

Be broken, that array’d those radiant forms so 
well.” : . 
Similar feelings will fill every sentient 
bosom on approaching. this magnificent 
pile; and Mr, Bowles has but impressed 
the common sentiment with his genius in 
the description, We have pleasure ‘in ac- 
companying it with a beautiful original 
epigram : 

DE ZDE FONTHILLIANA, 

Splendida frondosis surgit de montibus Afdes, 
Tangit et augusta fronte superba polum : 

Scilicet attonitus dubitat quid conspicit hospes, 

An ccelum in terris, an super astra domos. 

_ But we promised that this should be an 
interior visit, and here we are still outside, 
Enter!— Among the pictures, of which 
about a hundred and Fifty are consigned 
to Mr. Christie’s hammer, (115 in. the 
7th day’s sale, others on different days) 
there are several very fine works.: The 
Laughing Boy, by L. da Vinci, is perhaps 
more admirable as an undoubted specimen 
of that Master and a perfect example cf 
his style, than as a poaianion of Art. -A 
study of two old Men’s Heads by Quintin 
Matsys, is a valuable and characteristic 
piece. by the Blacksmith. The Adoration 
of the Magi, by Franks, is the best grouped 


elieve, in consequence of the number of “pa of many figures we ever saw from 


is pallet ; and a Lady in a Red Corset, by 
Fragonard, the most highly-finished picture 
in the Dutch manner that could he adduced 
from a foreign pencil.. Catherine Cornaro, 
by P. Veronese, and the Duke of Savoy, an 
oval, by Holbein, will also be looked at 
with attention by the amateur; and one of 
the most curious early works in any gallery 
will be found in “ Christ in the Garden,” by 
A. Mantegna. In the sky there is an angel 
with a cup; and the whole is a very odd 
display of the mechanical skill and the taste 
of the middle of the niteenth century. A 
View of Ostend, by Peters, is a spirited 
piece ; but in the class of landscape there is 
nothing to compare with two exquisite 
Berghems. No. 106, (7th day) is a small 
landscape by that painter, Cattle Feeding, 





and - body 


two figures, a hilly distance, anda bright 


what delight, while picking the wing of a'sky, Nothing in art can surpass this.gem, 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE, 


which is, we think, perfect of its kind. The | those whose mouths could be stopped ; whilst 
simplicity of the subject, and the truth of| others, whom his liberality was unable to 
nature in its execution throughout, show | subdue, he sent to prison to cool their blood ; 
of how much the art is capable on a very | * Temedy that often succeeded. 
limited . The Praslin Cabinet has|. Vathek discovered also a predilection for 
. also furn another delicious piece, by the pee. ser onthe? bow be yey = yore 
hand, to the Fonthill collection: this|'B Ofthodox that he usually held. By this 
is No tae En des Vi » | means he induced the zealots to oppose him, 
It ie adh goon Mega and hc persecuted vn in return ; for he 
’ ; a t Tat ; 
port in the gu of Ge “> ship at aise, —" » at any rate, to have reason on his 
and persons employed in carrying provisions} The great prophet, Mahomet, whose vicars 
th on board, It is a su-| the caliphs hig beheld with indignation 









and dragging ca’ I 
rb Letboa: The Regent Murray, by|from his abode in the seventh heaven, the entire months. 


pod! ming is a good historical portrait.|irreligious conduct of such a vice; erent. 
F Mieris, the elder, has contributed a Lady |“ Let us leave him to himself,” sai 


: sis bys i . | the Genii, who are ‘always ready to receive 
or ngs "he Lita Peasets tec his commands : “ let us ee reg Ae lengths 


, is so well known as a chel- his folly and impiety will carry him: if he 


° fan into excess, we shall know how to chas- 
d ceuvre by that Master as to need om further tise him. Assist him, therefore, to complete 
notice than its name. A Sybilla Lybica, by| the tower, which; in imitation of Nimrod, 
L. Caracci, is highly spoken of, but did not) he hath begun ; not, like that great warrior, 
strike us as a very s performance. | to escape being drowned, but from the inso- 


AND_ 


laden shelves, commodes, jars, slabs, coffers 
caskets, &c. &c. but che elton seats are 
covered, little tables support curiosities, and 
the whole length of the Edward Gallery is 
filled up the middle as well as along the 
sides with rare and valuable productions of 
art and nature. There is china enough for 
the supreme head of the celestial empire; 
plate enough to challenge competition with 
Mr,.Rundell or Mr. Hamlet; and precious 
Stones enow to make a Parisian belle or 
perhaps an English toast happy for nine 
Some of these household 
ornaments, Lares which as we have said 


he to|we do not worship, are however not only 


extremely beautiful but extremely curious, 
from the workmanship bestowed upon them. 
Old Chelsea cups that have seen as much 
service as old Chelsea pensioners (for they 
belong to different services) are seen conti- 
guous to egg-shell china of the most brittle 
and delicate form. Agates nearly as large 


Indeed we were more forcibly struck, pro-|lent curiosity of penetrating the secrets of /4nd more charming than the agate of Up: 


bably from the association of ideas, with aj heaven:—he will not divine the fate that 
by Walckenberg, “the building of| awaits him.” 

Tower of Babel, with a multitude of} The Genii obeyed; and, when the work- 
small figures.” This strange representa- men had raised their structure a cubit in 
tinn was in King Charles’s collection |. The| the day. time, two cubits more were added 
modern Babel shich sprung up itt those| in the might. "The expedition with which the 


. ; fabric arose, was not a little flattering to 
days, dispersed the monuments of royal the vanity of Vathek : he fancied, that even 


taste, and now this particular subject having insensible matter shewéd'a forwardness to 
rested long under its congenial Tower of} sebserve Kis designs; not ‘considering, that 
Fonthill,* is again about to find a-refuge/} the successes of the foolish and wicked form 
elsewhere. To use the common phrase, it] the first rod of their chastisement. 
should be bought in: no place will fit it so}: His pride arrived at its height, when 
well, nor will it so well fit any other place.| having ascended, for the. first’ time, the 
There is something remarkable in Mr. Beck-| fifteen hundred stairs of his tower, he cast 
ford’s predilection for towers. One might ~ eyes below, and —, men = Mary 

an ; mountains, than shells ;_ an 
08 ee oer Gace ae frawlit | cities, than bee-hives. The idea, which each 


to Lord Byron 
: : an ‘elevation inspired of his own grandeur. 
= that Vath was in is respect the | completely bewildered him: he was almost 
f that extraordinary tale wads teniéiniser ready to adore himself ;. till, lifting his eyes 
tha followieig pasties —(we “one it, though pane = oan Oe otats “= wae bins 
less finely ex ed, from the more gene- face et Bee earth. “He get himself, 
rally intelligible English version :) ? 


however, for this intruding and unwelcome 
Being mach addicted to women and the perception of his littleness, with the thought 
pleasures of the table, he sought his 


of being great in the eyes of others; and 
affability, to procare agreeable companions ;| flattered himself that the light of his mind 
and he succeeded the better as his gene- 


would extend beyond the reach of his sight, 
was. unbounded and his indulgencies| and extort from the stars the decrees of his 
a : for-he did not think, with 


unrests: destiny. 
the Cali ! Omar Ben Abdalaziz, that it was The finale in the fiery subterranean 
necessary to make a hell of this world to 


ah the ke palace of Eblis, deserves to be quoted as 
vite the sensuality in which 
ment in 


rs the moral drawn by the author : 
. - All severally plunged themselves into the 
jedwieet, experienced no abate- 
s love of his people, who thought 
that a ving himself up to plea- 


accursed multitude, there to wander in an 
sure, Was as to govern, as one who 


eternity of unabating anguish. 
Such was, and such should be, the punish- 
declared himse!f an meee © it. But the 
uiet and impetious disposition of the 
Caliph woul fiot allow him to rest there. 
He 













ment of unrestrained passions and atrocious 
studied so much for his amusement 


deeds! Such shall be, the chastisement of 
that blind curiosity, which would transgress 

in the life-time of his father, as to acquire a 

at deal of pene though not a suffi- 

pal to. satisfy ; for. he wished to 


those bounds the wisdom of the Creator has 
prescribed to human knowledge; and such 
know every thing ; even sciences that did 
not exist. "He was fond of engaging in dis- 


the dreadful disappointment of that restless 
putes with the » but did not allow 


ambition, which, aiming at discoveries re- 
them to push their opposition with warmth. 


served for beings of a supernatural order, 
perceivés not, throngh its infatuated pride, 
He stopped with presents the mouths of 


that the condition of man upon‘ earth is to 
be—humble and ignorant. 

Next to the Paintings, and indeed in many 
cases before them, are the articles of Vertu 
with which Fonthill Abbey is literally 





sala; (which is two spans long and a span 
and a half broad) mingle with jasper cups 
and Chalcedony vases. Visitors must view 
with wonder (No, 52. Sd day) a Buhl Ar, 
moire, with figures ahd ornaments chased 
and gilt. This splendid piece of furniture, 
ten feet in height and five in breadth, was 
designed by Le Brun and belonged to the 
Duc d’Aumont. A Cabinet still more re- 
meng ne and worthy of minute examina- 
tion is: No. 43. 5th day, com of - 
tree and other woods, seomn' the palin of 
Whitehall, and executed from designs by 
Holbein for Henry vi1i. It is a singularly 
grotesque and curious perfotmance, on 
which the moral inscriptions do not alwa: 

a with the freedom of the bas reliefs. 
ut the spirit of that was coarse and 
licentious; Anne Bullen would -probably 
have witnessed sights without a blush at 
which a servant girl of our refined period 
would cry shame and shut her eyes, at 
least cover them with her chinky fingers, 
No. 47. same day, is a most niagnificent 
Cup, cover and stem of ivory, sculptured by 
Magnus Berg. ‘The carving. represents 
Diana and her Nymphs in a Forest scene; 
and is altogether as complete a specimen of 
what can be accomplished in this style of 
art as (perhaps) exists in the kingdom, It 
is equalled hy No. 50. a Vase, from tlie 
largest known block of Hungarian topaz, 
also exquisitely sculptured and tastefully set 
on a tripod stand ef gold, enamel, and dia- 
monds, This is by Benvenuto Cellini, 
made as @ marriage present to Catherine 
Cornaro, and is certainly one of the mest 
superb gifts that could distract a lady’s at- 
tention on such an occasion. We can vouch 
for its disturbing the minds of all the fe- 
male visitors whom the spectacle draws to 
Fonthill ; and anticipate that Mr. Christie 
will have as much trouble in assigning it 
to an owner, as Paris had with the Apple 
of Discord. 





THE DRAMA. 
Hayaarser Tueatas.—Family Jars, & 
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crammed, Not only is every wall,.every 
comer, every recess, filled with cabinets, 


farce liberally imitated from the French, 
was produced hiees on Monday. Critics’ go 
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JOURNAL OF THE BRLLES LETT RES. 


2 to T , that they grow fasti-|s 
dious; but he must, we think, be over-|audience part, and a better company 






a contracted stage, a coli 


than 


fastidious who does not enjoy this quiet and | heretofore, if Mr. Kean will allow it. Fa- 


natural bit of ae cayg AE is = 
thirably by Liston, Terry, Oxberry, an 
irs. Pearce 


1, resolves to retire 
business, and take with him to his cottage 
at Windsor, Delph (Mr. Liston,) an ancient 
servitor, awkward and faithful, who is to dig 
the potatoes in the garden, while his master, 
like a true citizen, bubs for eels in the 
Thames, Each of these worthies has ason, 
Potcelain’s, named Benedict (Leoni Lee,) 
and Delph’s, Diggory (Oxberry,) of whom 
the former, it is fg 18 is to be left in the 
business, and tter as his trusty as- 
sistant. To séttle them more effectually, 

ate to be married, the one to Miss Staf- 
fr, daughter of his father’s sleeping part- 
ner (thus appropriately continuing the con- 
uexion,) and the other to his cousin Lucy 
lutestring. But vain are the projects of 
papas. The lads have chosen helpmates in 
seerét for themselves ; and when the new 
lan of retirement and is unfolded, 
bursts upon them like a thunder-storm. 
They get the opposite fathers to intercede 
fer therm, and an amusing scene ensucs be- 
tween Porcelain and Delph when they come 
to tell each other of their undutiful children. 
The equivoque is continued by cross meet- 
ings with the brides ; Porcelain encounter- 
ing, as his daughter-in-law, a low Irish 
irl who has come fromTipperary in a butter- 
Fost, and Delph, on the contrary, a Cap- 
tain’s daughter, with a thousand ds 
fortune, to his utter amazement how Dig- 
poy ever mustered assurance enough to 
e love to her. The denouement of 
course restores the ladies to their proper 
Yélatives, and all terminates happily. We 
have already said that the acting is excel- 
Jent—Terry’s character: fits him well; and 
Liston’s low comedy is capital: both china 
and crockery are perfect of their sort. Ox- 
, too, is a humoruus lout; and Mrs, 
Pearce performs the Irish girl better than 
we have seen any Irish part on the Stage— 
saving his honour the worthy Mr, John 
"The Hopoerite ha sso bee 
the Hypocrite has also been performed at 
this theatre, but not in itrength. Terry's 
Cantwell is excellent, and not overcharged, 
but'we have seen it better done: and we 
May say the same of Liston’s Mawworm. 
In the old Comedy, it is perilous to follow 
Munden.— The Africans, with a cast of 
rs inferior to its original, did not 
é us much, Jones and Liston 
remained, and the less known actors ac- 
quitted themselves very well. 
Evc.isu Opgra-Hovse.— Gil Blas, much 
shortened, and mellowed in the acting, with 
the Gipsey as an afterpiece, has 
I = houses here since the first 
hight. » pre were poms, in ~ 
ting Jength of the original tell muc 
better now that the ~! 


y are concentrated; and 


the pieces run together satisfactorily. 
ths Ury Laye is at rina! Bry according to 
gutted. We know not 


mily boxes behind the dress circle will be a 
t improvement. A diminution .of pri- 


. The plot is involved from be- vate boxes, and the allotment of only nine 
gitining to ehd. Porcelain (Mr. Totty an|seats to each in the dress tier, are 
old Chins-mat rom 


amendments. We presume that, accord- 
ing to the Patent regulations, Young, Ste- 
hens, and Liston, even if engaged at this 
ouse, could not appear there daring the 
next season. 


Vauxuatt, favoured by the weather, and 
improved by spirited management, was to 
close a very successful season last night. 
Mr. Bish, now at the head of Tea, Wine, 
and Musical and cing Companies, 
may boast that he has as many ways to 
entertain the public as Sheridan had when 
Drury Lane eared The Duenna, Covent 
Garden the School for Scandal, and he him- 
self made a speech in Parliament as bril- 
liant.as a firework, all in one night, His 
mantle has been left. 








VARIETIES. 

Early Flight of the Swaliows.—A Corres- 
pondent in Lincolnshire dissents from the 
solution of this phenomenon in out last; 
and thinks that even if the rains in July 
caused a scarcity of insect food, the ephemera 
on which Swallows subsist would since have 
become abundant in consequence of the 


the general laws which operate upon the 
production of larger insects, as moths, but- 
tertlies, &c: But the chief cause of the 
mortality of insects, he adds, is thunder; 
and this year, at least in Lincolnshire, there 
has been less thunder than is.remembered 
for some seasons back, Indeed an entomo- 
logical friend agrees with him in thinking 
that there are more insects this season than 
usual. Without assuming any astrological 
knowledge, thetefore, he prognosticates that 
a severe and early winter will, set in; and 
sees no reason why the instinctive foresight 
of Swallows should not lead them to deter- 
mine the best time for their departure, as 
well as teach them the quarter of the globe 
to go to, and where to find that quarter. 
Ancient Vessel,—The old ship lately dis- 
covered in the bed of the river Rother, has 
now been completely dug out and put in 


Pun.—At a dinner at 
Wednesday last, a gentleman stated that 
he had witnessed an extraordinary circum- 
stance of a carp eating turkey ; upon which 
Lord Ers****, who was present, replied, he 


had all his life known a Turkey-carp-ate, 
Asivedo, a Spanish Jesuit, was theo- 
logian to we forget which of the 
was reinarkable for his deformity. 
he wase in private in some 


and 
é day 





what the are to be, but report 





warm weather, as these are uninfluenced by | g 


tion a more remote antiquity. fi 
Earl G***’s on 


saw — wonderful in the thing, as he}! 
i 


the latter was.so struck with his features 
that he interrupted him. by exclaiming, 
“ Well, Asivedo, thou art certainly the 
ugliest being on the face of the earth!” 
“Ah!” replied the other with great com 
posure, “ Ah! if your Holiness had seen 
my sister!” 

. The ensuing Prize Poem of the Fretich 
Academy is “On the Abolition of the Slave 
Trade.” 

A Simile.—Love and a Bee. 
I see love’s passion will 
In various items with a Fy 
Love, as the Bee, its sweets can bring, 
And like the Bee it leaves a sting : 
And like a Bee too, love will settle 
At heating the glad sound of metal _‘T.. 
Osford Herald. 





After six i it is 
ens sntmestion ton We ind onmaeivel 
the public as to claim a holiday 

season. Editors are no more 

made of iron than other men; and t un- 
fortunate authors often accuse them of 
ay dey: Staite in SO Dt, of brass gs 
s but true. To prove, at 
we are not atall like him. Ge irpose this week 
moving from our pedestal acco ve 
this notice ‘to all td it ma poder nf ati 
the French Government lately did, A legibly 
pevited board, to dogs intruding into the Laxem- 

Gardens, warning them, that if they came 
in without their masters, or tickets, they would 
be'shot. Fortunate the hound whom the system 
of mutual instruction had taught to detipher 
this interesting annonce ; though in fairness, we 
think, it should not have been in prose, but in 


ect. 2.—Intending to ind in rustical re- 
laxations and field sports for py we desire 
that all our impatierit Correspondents will be- 
come temperate, and that our friends will send 
pre greet ma for the week as early as 
possible. 

Seet. 3.—A Letter of Licence is 
to all bad poets to publish the Woe tee 
fort oe © cruel ibivera The 
most rent promulgated 
for ten days, as Hoy to Hume ot Robertson ; 
and those who can be induced to believe authors 
As » are left to their own simplicity in 

respects. 

Sect. 4.—Ten reward be given 
to ary person or who can discover & 
really good volume which may issue from the 
press during the mionth of September. Rewards 
of See Se and two. 
any t 


rable. Drama, Exhibition, or Pamphlet 
ect. 5.—We bar the following Works, 
Debris to fay) by Sr Wale Sot 
"8 is so faulty. : 
Lord » 


A : Moral Essays and Hom! Byron 
motion for London; there to be exhibited. ; pes . 
It is supposed to be @ Dutch or ‘Danish Sothey Proofs that "Twelve M he at 
vessel wrecked in the great tempest of 1286, | Year, T. Campbell ts; 
which diverted the river from its ancient to} Summer Day, by Peter Coxe ai 
its present channel. The utensils found in the ie i ry ~ ‘eat by 
it, and its own build, certainly do not sanc-| +i. Ehronicles of Eri of een man 5 





rto 
rom Horace Walpole’ boxes; Travels 
under-ground, by an emifent author. 
Seet 6.— ; 
To Cc e 





‘It is not our purpose 'to give any bi of 
late Marquis of : hn fy «sim fad} 
not fall within the plan of the Literary Gazette. 

7. H. £’s. other topics have been duly considered. 
next Ramer, to which we ber to inv th eds aie 
attention our classical readers. ‘ - 
eek ‘or fas, tak be Tesneal ar aeee re 

equest our more r 
a4 desultory correspondents, to ssoagt 





gical discussion with his Holiness, when 


friends, as Well 
this notice, 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 
Fonthill Abbey. 


ME. CHRISTIE has the honour very re- 

spectfully to inform the Public, that the SALE of 
the’ Magnificent Effects of FONTHILL ABBEY is 
postponed until Tuesday, October 1, and Nine follow- 
days, Sunday excepted. 

The time of View will accordingly be extended until 
Saturday the 28th September inclusive, after which it 
will Close, to allow of the necessary preparations for 
the Auction. 





Fonthitt Abbey (now on View.) 

ME. CHRISTIE has the honour very re- 

spectfully to inform the Nobility, Connoisseurs, 
and the Public, that on Tuesday, October 8, he will 
sell by AUCTION, the very Select and Valuable Col- 
lection of Italian, French, Flemish, and Dutch Pic- 
tures, in the above highly-celebrated Mansion, which 
has been formed, under the peculiar advantages of 
correct judgment and acknowledged taste, by Pur- 
chases abroad and in this Country. 

Among them will be found, of the Italian School, 
the Laughing Boy, by L. da Vinci, which was long pre- 
served and admired in the Cabinet of the famous 1 
of Arundel; the Sibylla Lee, by L. Carracci, of 
gallery size, formerly in the Lansdown Collection ; 
and Job and his Friends, the celebrated Santa Croce, 
masterpiece of 8. Rosa, and others of the tirst class, 
by L. da Vinci, Solario, Perugino, Garofalo, Mazzo- 
lino, M. Venusti, B i lini, Bonif . P. Ve- 
ronese, Bassano, and Domenichino; of the early 
painters, A Mantegna, V. Eyck, Quintin, Matsys, and 
A. Durer. 

Also, the Poulterer’s Shop, by G. Dow; V’Em- 
barquement des Vivres, by~Berghem ; and a small 
Lanuscape, by ditto, of exquisite beauty ; two by Te- 
niers; one by Mieris; one by Poelemborg; and a 





Fonthill Abbey.—Just published, price 3¢.6d. 2d edit. 
A FULL and: CORRECT DESCRIPTION 

of FONTHILL ABBEY and DEMESNE; in- 
cluding a List of the most valuable Paintings, Cabinets 
and Curiosities, illustrated -with a finely Engraved 
South-West View of the Abbey, intended as a Guide 
to the Visitor, and to convey Information to the more 
distant Inquirer. . 

Also, An Historical and Descriptive Sketch of War- 
dour Castle and Demesne, with a Catalogue of the 
celebrated Collection of Paintings, illustrated with a 

, 


ve 

In four very large and close ted Volumes, aj, 

rPHE STUDY of MEDICINE. By Soak 
MASON GOOD, M.D. F.R.S. &c. Member of the 


College of Physicians of London. 
ndon: Printed for Batdwin, Cradock, & Joy: 
In l2mo. price 8s. boards, 

CUMNOR ; or, The BUGLE-HORN. A 

Tragedy; with other Dramatic Dialogues, and 
Miscellaneous Poems. 

By ELIJAH BARWELL IMPEY. 

Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, & Brown, 


“ 











highly finished ving. asan 
rot ee Guide. Price 3s. 

Published for Longman, Harst, & Co. Clark 
R. Ackermann, London ; and J, Rutter, Shafteshury. : 


The Fourth Number of ; 
"THE COUNCIL of TEN will be published 
on Monday, September 2, price 2s. 6d. 

Contents :—On the State of Jreland—London Dispu- 
tations, No. I.—The Influence of the Stage—Letter to 
His Royal Highness the Dake of York on the Panish- 
ment of Flogging in the Army—On the Abuses of the 
Police—Annals of Gallantry — University Controver- 
sies—Public Press—Meeting of the Council—Notice 
to Correspondents—Postscript to the Public—Monody 
on the Death of the Marquis of Londonderry. 

Published by Thomas Wilkie, 57, Longman, Hurst, 
Rees, Orme, & Brown, 39, and Baldwin, Cradock, 
& Joy, 47, Paternoster-row ; John Warren, Old Bond- 
street; James Ridgway preset; William Sams, 
Pall-Mall; James Richardson, al Exchange ; 
Wright, Fleet-street ; and the Booksellers of Oxford, 
Cambridge, Eton, York, Salisbury, Exeter, Edin- 
Ten Dublin; of whom may be had, Nos. I. 





Communications are requested to be addressed, by 
Letter, co to the Secretary of the Council of 
Ten, at Mr. ilkie’s, Bookseller, Paternoster-row. 





Flower Piece Ae aysum ; all from the Choi 





and Praslin Cabinets; and various by— 
Holbein Patel Peters 
Sir A. More Vernet Steenwyck 
Velasquez Fragonard ilson 
Murillo Brill West 
A. Cano Breughel Stothart 
G. Poussin Neefs Decort. 
Stella Rembrandt 


N.B. The View will close on the 28th September, 
previous to the Sale. 
~” Catalogues may be had of Mr. Hitcheock, on the 
Single, at Amsterdam ; of Mr. Nieuwenbuys, Brussels ; 
at Mr. Galignani’s office, Paris; of Mr. Clarke, Book- 
1% tren London; and of Mr. Christie, 
n 5 





THE LONDON MAGAZINE for Septem- 
ber, Jae 28,62. contains—1. The Phrenological 
0 


System of Gall and heim, with an Engraving— 
2. Early French H Silene Desportes—3. The 
Malvern Hills—4, It’s Hame and it’s Hame, by Allan 


Cunningham—5. Popular Superstitions of the Swedes 
—6. King Bruce’s Bowl, a ic Legend of Gal- 
loway, with Ballads—7. A Dissertation on Roast Pig, 
b Elfo—8. Memoirs of a Hypochondriac—9. A Ba- 
chelor’s Complaint of the Behaviour of Married Peo- 

le, by Elia—10. Memoir of Sir Charles Sedle d 

fteen other original Articles—the Monthly Re- 


ris, &e. 
“ Printed for Taylor & Hessey, Fleet-street. 





Musical Portable Instruments Extraordinary—vi:z. 
rPPHE new invented DITAL HARPS, the 

first of the kind, and in every respect peculiarly 
desirable ; as, first, they possess all the essential pro- 
perties of the Pedal arps, though only about oneé- 
third the size; next, they are so simply constructed, 
that they require scarcely any other instruction than 
the few Printed Directions, necessary to be had when 
these > are purchased; and, thirdly, the Prices 
of them being e dingly derate. These new 
Dital Harps, moreover, accom ag? Voice, as also 
the Piano Forte, &c. delightfully, &c. &c.- 

They are to’ be seen and heard, and can only be had 
of Mr. Light, Music Professor, the Inventor and Pa- 
eansnns 8, Foley-place, Portland Chapel Street, Mary- 

-bone. 











His Majesty. 
r[HE Metroposis of Scotland is now the 
point of universal attention. Few, comparatively, 
of the British Public, are aware of its beautiful Situa- 
tion, and the splendour to which it has lately arisen, 
ing, as it now does, with the first Cities in Europe. 
For the gratification of those who desire an acquaint- 
ance with the Places which our Monarch is now in- 
specting, on the |st of September will be published, 
0.1. of A Complete 
DISPLAY of the CITY of EDINBURGH. 
To be concladed in 12 Nimbers, 12mo. Each Num- 
ber, price 2s, 6d. will cyntain Eight beautiful Engrav- 
ings, and Sixteen oe of descriptive Letter-press. 
In the course of the Work will be given, Pians of the 
Old and New Towns. 
London: Published by Sherwood, Neely, & Jones, 
Paternoster-row ; and may be had of all Booksellers. 





Portuguese Literature. 


His and 

rPHE ISTORY. of SPANISH and POR- 
“TUGUESE LITERATURE, by FREDERICK 

BOUTERWEK, translated from the Original German 

in 2 vols. 8vo. is nearly completed, and will be read 

for delivery in a few weeks, by Boosey & Sons, 4, Broad 

Street, Exchange, . 


’ 
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BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


In 3 vols. }2mo. price ll. 1s. bds. 
THE REFUGEES. An Irish Tale. 
By the Author of “ C tion,” “ Decision,” &c. 
Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, & Brown. 
Of whom may be had, 
Correction, a Novel. In 3 vols. 12mo. Il. Is. bds. 


Price 3s, half-bound, 


ADVICE to PARENTS and TUTORS, for 
conducting the EDUCATION of CHILDREN. 
By W. JILLARD HORT, 
Author of “ The New Pantheon,” &c. 
Contents :—Introduction.—I. Care of the Body— 
TI. Care of the Mind; Religious Ideas and Feelings; 
Benevolent Affections; Cultivation of the Mental Fa- 
culties; Judgment, Invention; Teaching to Read; 
Memory; Imagination; Taste ; Reason; Abstraction ; 
Reflection—IIT. Course of Studies. 
Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, & Brown. 
Of whom may be had, either together or separately, 
An Easy Course*of Domestic Education, in 22 vols. 


The Percy Anecdotes.—Price 2s. 6d. each Part, with 
— Engraved Portraits, Titles, and Vignettes, 
TH PERCY ANECDOTES, by Sholto 
and Reuben Percy, Brothers of the Benedictine 
Monastery, Mont Benger; containing Anecdotes of 
the following subjects : — Fashion —Literature—Ho- 
nour— Woman—Genius— Eloquence—Travelling—Pa- 
triotism—Beneficence —The Stage —Humour—Enter- 
rise— Crime and Ponishmeat — Humanity — War— 
xile—Pasti ‘ Shipwreck—The Pulpit 
— Industry — Youth — George ITI. and his Family— 
Hospitality—Science—Fine Arts — Imagination —The 
Bar—Instinct—Captivity—Heroism--Justice--Fidelity. 
Each Part is omagiet in itself, and sold separately. 
The whole wil] be completed in Forty Parts, 


London: Printed for T. eh 7, Ludgate Hill; and 























sold Oliver & Boyd, Edinb: ; all 
i sy yd, argh ; and all other 


In 2 vols. 8vo. with a Portrait, 24s. 
EMOIRS of BENVENUTO CELLINI. 
Written by Himself, Edited, with Notes, from 
the last Milan Edition. 
By THOMAS ROSCOE, Esq. 

* Cellini was one of the most extraordinary men in 
an extraordi age; his life, written by himself, is 
more amusing than any novel I know.”—Hor. Walpole. 

Printed for Henry Colburn & Co, Condnit-street, 

The Court of Holyrood, 
In 1 vol. 12mo. vies 5s, in bds. 
"THE COURT of HOLYROOD — Frag- 
mentsof an Old Story. 

Printed for Thomas & George Underwond, 32, Fleet- 

street ; and M‘Creadie, Skelly, & Co. Edinburgh. 








Spanish Revolution. 

In 8vo, illustrated with a Map of the Route of the 
Army, in one thick volume, price 18s. bds. 
AN HISTORICAL REVIEW of the 

SPANISH REVOLUTION, including some Ac- 
count of Religion, Manners, and Literature in Spain, 
= DWARD BLAQUIERE, Esq. 

Author of “ Letters from the Mediterranean,” &c. 

“* Say not thou, What is the canse that the former 
days were better than these ? for thou dost not inquire: 
wisely ing this.”’—Ecclesi » Chap. 7. 

Printed for G. & W. B, Whittaker, Ave Maria-lane, 

Adamson’s Life of Camoens. 

In 2 vols. Crown 8vo. embellished with Five Por- 
traits and numerous Wooicuts, price 1/. 4s. 
MEMOIRS of the LIFE and WRITINGS 

of LUIS de CAMOENS. By JOHN ADAN- 
SON, F.S.A. London, Edinburgh, and Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne; Corr. Member of the Royal Academy of 
Sciences of Lisbon. 
Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, & Brown. 

A few Copics have been taken off on large paper, 
with Proof Impressions of the Plates. Price 10. Nee. 

“ What Lord Holland has done so well for the most 
voluminous and remarkable of the Spanish poets, 
Mr. Adamson has with great diligence performed for 
the most celebrated of the Po ese, in these elegant 
volames.”—Quarterly Review, No. 53. 


To Botanists, §c.—In 12mo. with coloured Plates, 
8s. bds..2d edit. with Additions, of 
A CONCISE and PRACTICAL TREA- 
TISE on the GROWTH and CULTURE of the 
Carnation, Pink, Auricula, Polyanthes, Ranunculas, 
Tulip, Hyacinth, Rose, and other Flowers ; inclading 
a Dissertation on Soils and Manures, and containing 
Catalogues of the finest and most esteemed varieties of 
each Flower. By ‘THOMAS HOGG, Florist, Pad- 
dington-Green, Middlesex.——“ The Flower Garden 
is an endless source of pleasure! ” 


’ Printed for G. & W. B. Whittaker, Ave-Maria-lane.. 


In 1 vol. 8vo. 12s. 
Two 














. bds. 
VOYAGES to NEW SOUTH 
WALES and VAN DIEMEN’S LAND; with a 
Description of the present condition of that interesting 
Colony: inclading facts and. observations relative to 
the state and management of Convicts of both Sexes 
under sentence of transportation. Also Reflections om 
Seduction, and its general consequences. 
By THOMAS REID, 
Member of the Royal College of ope in Londos, 
and Surgeon in the Royal Navy. 
Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, & Brown. 
** Bat we have gone as far into this volume as our 
limits justify, and we can only further recommend it 
the legislature as well as to the friends of humanity.”— 
Literary Gazette, 5th Jan.——“ There are some usefu 
hints for the better regulation of the system of trans- 
porting felons, which we would recommend to the 
attention of the government, as we would the book, 
generally, to the public.”—Literary Chron. 9th Feb. 
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